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is  a village  of  stories  and  storymakers.—  David  Booth 
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To  Story  is  to  Create  a Space  Through  story  and  storying,  we  can  help  children 
make  meaning  of  themselves,  of  others,  and  of  their  world.  — Meguido  Zola 

Boy  Stories,  Girl  Stories  We  are  aiming  for  a literate  community 
that  includes  everyone.  — Lissa  Paul 


Window,  Miracle  and  Vehicle  Multicultural  children's  literature  may  be  both  a 
window  and  a mirror  at  the  same  time,  depending  on  the  reader  and  the  ways  in 
which  he  or  she  "intersects"  with  the  text.  — Louise  Margaret  Granahan 
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ctionTwo 

Stories  in  the  Classroom 


The  Best  Response  to  a Story  is  Another  Story  When  a child  reads  or 
listens  to  a story  and  is  reminded  of  a story  from  his  or  her  past,  the  book 
has  done  its  job.  — Larry  Swartz 

The  Gift  of  Fantasy:  Story-Making  and  Drama  In  drama,  when  we  use 
story  as  a springboard  into  other  dramatic  worlds,  we  are  extending  the 
story  by  bringing  ourselves  into  the  fiction  and  by  bringing  the  fiction  into  us. 

— Kathleen  Gallagher 

Canadian  Students  in  Mexico  Learning  happens  best  only  when  it  is  able  to 
make  its  way  to  the  life  story  of  the  learner,  when  it  is  able  to  connect,  add  to, 
and  become  part  of  a learner's  personal  narrative.  — Julia  Belaisis 

The  Story  of  the  Universe:  Ecology  & Narrative  A narrative  approach 
to  teaching  and  learning  marks  the  return  of  a traditional  strategy  for  transmitting 
ecological  and  cultural  understandings  to  children.  — David  Hutchison 

Intertextuality:  Stories  within  Stories  Intertextuality  is  a central  process 
of  making  meaning  through  the  connections  between  present  and  past  texts, 
constructed  from  a wide  variety  of  life  experiences.  — Oksana  Mary  Kuryliw 


ition  Three 

Teacher  Stories 


Running  with  the  Story  Unless  as  teachers  we  take  the  time  to  run  along 
beside  our  students,  listening  to  them  with  our  eyes  and  ears,  heads  and  hearts, 
we  may  never  get  to  know  them  and  the  important  possibilities  in  their  lives. 

— Andy  Anderson 


Teacher  Story:Teacher  Voice  / Student  Story:  Student  Voice  Teaching  is  a 
very  complex  activity  that  is  better  understood  and  carried  out  in  relationship, 
in  the  voicing  of  our  stories  and  concerns  instead  of  in  isolation  and  silence. 

— Florence  Samson 
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Stories  about  the  Inner-City  — Beginning  Teachers  Struggle  with  Image 
and  Reality  Beginning  teachers  use  stories  for  their  own  understanding  and 
the  images  they  manufacture  create  expectations  of  the  classrooms  in  which 
they  are  placed.  — Sonia  James-Wilson 

We  Are  Our  Stories:  Beginning  with  the  Personal  in  Teacher  Education 

Through  the  stories  that  we  choose  to  tell,  we  explain  who  we  are  to  ourselves 
and  to  others.  Our  stories  are  who  we  are.  — Margie  Buttignol 


Illustrations  from 
'Til  All  the  Stars 
Have  Fallen  written 
by  David  Booth  and 
illustrated  by  Kady 
MacDonald  Denton, 
used  by  permission  of 
Kids  Can  Press  Ltd. 
Toronto,  Canada. 
Illustrations  copyright 
(c)  1989  by  Kady 
MacDonald  Denton. 

Cover  Illustration: 
Danny  Berkeley-Scott 
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The  Art  of 


Storytelling 


Telling,  Retelling  and  Listening  In  addition  to  mastering  strategies  for 
learning  a story,  students  also  taste  the  freedom  which  story  retelling  offers 
for  embellishment  and  invention.  — Bob  Barton 


Mother  Goose’s  Golden  Eggs  Mother  Goose's  Golden  Eggs  travelled  over 
water  and  land  and  went  wherever  people  took  them  in  order  to  hang  onto 
a little  piece  of  home  and  continuity.  — Hildy  Stollery 


The  Storytelling  Club  Once  a week  a group  of  children  meets  with 
two  teachers  to  immerse  themselves  in  stories.  — Judy  Caulfield 
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Forty  years  ago  I began  teaching  literature  and  drama  in  a school 
with  twenty  classes  on  a rotary  system,  where  one  group  after 
another  would  appear  in  my  classroom  every  forty  minutes,  eight 
classes  a day.  I found  hope  and  strength  in  story,  stumbling,  as  it 
were,  into  “storying  for  a living.” To  involve  students  (and  to  save 
my  life)  I began  to  explore  all  the  ways  and  means  of  having  the 
children  work  with  stories. The  students  were  retelling  them,  read- 
ing them  aloud,  writing  from  them,  dramatising  them,  arguing 
about  them,  finding  other  stories  like  them,  other  versions,  other 
authors,  and  telling  each  other  their  own  personal  stories. 

The  stories  came  in  all  shapes  and  sizes  (life  stories,  novels,  tales, 
home  stories,  gossip,  retellings,  legends,  picture  books,  poems, 
scripts,  advertisements).  I had  not  yet  acquired  much  understanding 
of  why  storying  was  so  important  for  children,  but  it  worked  in  my 
classroom  and  so  I continued. 

Over  the  years,  the  understanding  of  storying  has  increased  dra- 
matically, and  now  we  are  able  to  be  selective  and  adventuresome  in 
handling  narrative  with  young  people.  Since  I moved  into  working 
with  teachers  in  both  inservice  and  preservice  courses,  story  has 
retained  its  place  at  the  centre  of  my  work. 

Now  we  have  dozens  of  books  by  informed  authorities  on  why 
story  matters,  why  we  should  help  children  engage  in  “storying.”  As 
well,  we  can  now  find  stories  of  all  kinds  outside  the  curriculum. 

Harold  Rosen  says: 

“The  impulse  to  story  is  present  in  every  child;  a storytelling 
culture  in  the  classroom  refines  and  enlarges  upon  that  impulse.” 

This  issue  of  Orbit  attempts  to  address  some  of 
the  challenges  involved  in  creating  a “story  culture”  in  the 
classroom. We  specifically  set  out  to  explore  these  concerns  in 
terms  that  would  be  of  use  to  teachers  and  parents  working 
within  a classroom,  community,  or  with  groups  of  children. 

In  the  process  of  building  a story  culture,  we  hope  to 
encourage  teachers  in  their  understanding  of: 

• how  we  can  nurture  the  growth  of  possibilities  for  story 
in  the  intellect  and  imagination  of  everyone; 

• how  we  can  add  to  our  own  story  the  ideas, 
motifs,  values,  and  languages  of  the  stories  we 
experience  through  the  ear  and  the  eye; 

• how  our  own  personal  stories  can  add  to  the 


David  Booth  is  professor  emeritus  in  the  Curriculum, 

Teaching  and  Learning  Department  at  OISE/UT.  He  is  well 
known  as  an  international  speaker,  having  worked  with 
teachers  and  administrators  throughout  Canada,  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Australia  and  Asia.  He  is  the  author  of 
dozens  of  books  for  teachers  and  parents  and  is  an  award- 
winning writer  of  picture  books  for  children.  Along  with  Bob 
Barton,  he  has  just  completed  an  updated  version  of  Stories 
in  the  Classroom  (Pembrooke  and  Stenhouse). 

fabric  of  the  classroom,  helping  each  individual  recognise  the 
value  of  his/her  life  experiences,  and  building  with  the  group  a 
sense  of  each  person’s  story  worth; 

• how  we  can  be  encouraged  to  listen  to  each  other,  respond  to 
each  other,  and  build  up  our  responses  as  a storying  community; 

• how  we  can  increase  the  students’  awareness  of  themselves  as  co- 
creators of  the  stories  they  read,  listen  to,  and  construct; 

• how  we  can  open  students’  minds  to  the  ideas  and  to  the  language 
each  story  holds; 

• how  we  can  recognise  and  support  the  teachers’  own  storyings  as  a 
means  of  continued  growth  and  development 

We  want  to  help  students  to  story,  not  only  to  use  narrative,  but 

also  to  see  themselves  using  it  (“meta-storying”)  as  they  come  to 
understand  the  power  inherent  in  story,  both  in 
their  own  stories  and  in  those  they  will  make 
their  own. 

Through  story,  we  can  compare  the  worlds 
others  create  with  our  own  representations, 
re-evaluate  our  own  feelings  and  ideas,  come  to 
terms  with  past  experiences,  enter  into  the 
lives  of  others,  and  hone  our  own  abilities  to 
recognise  patterns  and  archetypes. 

Wayne  Booth  says  that  who  we  are  is  best 
shown  by  the  stories  we  can  tell,  and  who  we  can 
become  is  best  determined  by  the  stories  we  can  learn 
to  tell.  The  classroom  is  a village  of  stories  and  story- 
makers.  The  teacher,  as  well  as  the  students,  belongs  to 
it;  we,  too,  have  stories  to  tell  El 

Introduction 
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To  Story  is  to 

Create  a 


By  Meguido  Zola 

~7~  hen  a day  passes,”  Isaac  Bashevis  Singer  writes,  “it  is 

\ \ / no  longer  there.  What  remains  of  it?  Nothing  more 
V V than  a story.... Today,  we  live,  but  by  tomorrow  today 
will  be  a story. The  whole  world,  all  human  life,  is  one  long  story” 
(Singer,  1992): 

“Me  mum  tryd  to  give  me  dad  some  trip  and  onyons  for  his  din- 
ner. Me  dad  sedYes  Rosie  we  been  maryd  for  10  years  and  your 
dinas  is  always  speshall  and  hot  Me  dad  kiss  her  and  he  had  some 
trip  in  his  mouf”  (Berg,  1977,  p.  124). 

But,  we  might  insist,  why  does  anybody  tell  a story?  It  has 
“something  to  do  with  faith,  faith  that  the  universe  has  meaning, 
that  our  little  human  lives  are  not  irrelevant,  that  what  we  choose  or 
say  or  do  matters,  matters  cosmically”  (L’Engle,  1998). 

“We  ave  to  eat  fish  and  ships  a lot.  Dad  was  sick  and  mum  had  to 
give  back  the  cookr.We  just  have  to  eat  fish  and  ship  pie  and  fings  till 
later  on.  My  mum  will  get  a job  and  everything  will  be  happy.  I want 
to  help  mum. When  I grow  up  I’ll  be  a dad  and  I wont  ever  be  sick 
and  I will  have  a cookr  for  my  famly.  Las  night  we  was  all  hungry 
and  then  Sally  said  come  andyous  my  kitchin”  (Berg,  1977,  p.  127). 

As  teachers  of  children,  we  have  come  to  understand  this  well: 
through  story  and  storying,  we  know  we  can  help  children  make 
meaning  of  themselves,  of  others,  and  of  their  world.  For  this  reason, 
we  surround  our  children  with  story,  we  immerse  them  in  storying. 

To  be  sure,  story  is  most  obviously  at  the  heart  of  the  language 
class.  It  is  also  powerfully  there  in  most  everything  we  do  in  the 
classroom — from  the  geography  unit  on  the  ice  age  to  the  history 
lesson  on  pioneers;  from  the  exploration  of  photosynthesis  to  the 
solution  of  quadratic  equations,  to  the  improvisation  of  the  dance  in 
the  physical  education  class. 


Shall  We  Tell? 


Story  and  storying  pervade  the  curriculum  because  the  shortest 
distance  between  truth  and  a child  is,  more  often  than  not,  a story. 
And  the  world  is  made  up,  not — as  we  once  supposed — of  atoms, 
but  of  stories  (Rukeyser,  1995,  p.  74).  And  the  universe — at  any  rate, 
the  universe  of  discourse — is  one  endless  conversation,  which  goes 
on  through  the  telling  of  stories;  and  it  is  this  endless  conversation 
that  holds  us  all  together  (Zola,  1995,  p.  3). 

Storying,  like  teaching-and-learning,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  elemental  of  all  human  exchanges. 

In  the  enabling  classroom,  this  storying  is  not  just  a one-way  cul- 
de-sac-from  the  teacher,  or  the  text,  or  the  world,  to  the  child.  It  is, 
rather,  a pulsing,  living  nerve  centre  into  and  out  of  which,  in  and 
from  all  directions,  every  human  interaction  passes  and  is  mediated. 

To  story,  in  the  teaching-and-learning  exchange,  is  thus  to  create 
a space.  By  space,  I mean  at  once  the  tone  of  the  classroom,  the 
framework  that  the  teacher  scaffolds  around  the  children  and  what 
they  are  learning,  the  ethos  of  the  learning  community. 

This  storying  space,  in  a classroom’ that  is  a “narrative  community” 
(Paley,  1998,  p.  97),  creates  an  opening.  It  makes  room  for.  It  elicits,  and 
draws  in,  and  affirms  “the  ‘little’  stories  of  the  individual”  along  with, 
and  as  much  as,  “the  ‘big’  stories  of  the  disciplines  and  tradition...  the 
stories  that  are  universal  in  scope  and  archetypal  in  depth,  that  frame 
our  personal  tales  and  help  us  understand  what  they  mean”  (Palmer, 
1998,  p.76). Where  the  two — the  ‘little’  and  the  ‘big’  stories — meet, 
that  space  I call  liminal  (from  the  Latin,  limen:  door  threshold). This 
threshold  is  a gateway  for  learning;  through  it,  learning  enters: 

“My  aunty  gived  me  a pund  note  becos  I was  good.  I wasn’t 
good.  Me  aunty  is  soft” (Berg,  1977,  p.  125)  is  a story  that  illuminat- 
ed a class  reading  of  fairy  tales  and  a discussion  of ‘good’  and  ‘evil.’ 
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Children's  stories  teach  me  about 
their  world;  and  they  teach  me  to  see 
that  world  through  their  eyes. 


At  the  confluence  of  stories  is  not  only  a liminal  space  but  some- 
times, too,  a ‘thin  place.’ A thin  place,  the  ancients  believed,  is  a place 
where  we  experience  “only  a very  thin  divide  between  past,  present 
and  future,”  a place  where  we  are  able,  if  only  for  a moment,  to 
encounter  “a  more  ancient  reality  within  present  time,”  a place 
where,  “if  only  in  a glance,  we  are  somehow  transported  into  the 
future”  (Selin  er,  1993,  p.  12): 

“I  just  came  up  the  stairs  and  there  you  were,”  says  Berta,  the 
three-year-old  daughter  of  a friend,  telling  her  parents  the  story  of 
how  she  was  born. 

“God  made  me  so  long,”  my  daughter  Marah  explained  at  the 
age  of  four,  holding  up  her  hands  to  indicate  her  length  at  birth, 
“but  the  rest  I grew  myself.” 

“The  best  thying  that  ever  happened  to  me  was  being  borned,” 
an  eight-year-old  confides  to  me,  “because  I opend  the  door  into 
the  world. The  worst  thiyng  is  broccoli.” 

Such  ‘little’  stories  create  thin  places,  ushering  in,  as  they  do  with 
the  enabling  adult,  possibility  for  deep  talk  about  profound  issues, 
and  potential  for  learning — by  both  adult  and  children. 

To  teach  our  children,  we  must  hear  and  read  their  stories.  As 
Vivian  Gussin  Paley  concludes,  after  a lifetime  in  the  classroom: 
“We  are  not,  any  of  us,  to  be  found  in  sets  of  tasks  or  lists  of  attrib- 
utes; we  cannot  be  defined  or  classified.  We  can  be  known  only  in 
the  singular  unfolding  of  our  unique  stories  within  the  context  of 
everyday  events”  (Paley,  1989,  p.  2). 

The  psychiatrist  and  educator,  Robert  Coles,  goes  further:  “Their 
story,  yours,  mine — it’s  what  we  all  carry  with  us  on  this  trip  we  take,” 
he  proclaims  in  The  Call  of  Stories,  “and  we  owe  it  to  each  other  to 
respect  our  stories  and  learn  from  them”  (Coles,  1989,  p.  30). 

Thus,  the  children  in  Vivian  Gussin  Paley ’s  kindergarten  bring 
her  their  stories:  and  Paley’s  first  and  most  important  task,  as  she 
articulates  it,  is  to  listen,  to  remember,  and  to  comprehend  the  chil- 
dren’s stories  so  that  she  can  fully  enter  the  children’s  lives. To  nour- 
ish this  process,  she  explains:  “I  have  put  away  the  scorecards  and 
relearned  what  I once,  as  a child,  could  do  quite  well:  make  sense  of 
the  classroom  by  watching  the  children  and  listening  to  what  they 
say”  (Paley,  1989,  p.  2). 

In  this  spirit,  many  teachers  make  it  their  practice  to  listen  to, 
write  down,  read  over,  ponder,  remember  and  explore  the  stories  of 


their  children.  The  record  the  teacher  keeps  is  a tool  to  help  the 
teacher  study  the  lifeworld  of  the  classroom — phenomenologically, 
as  the  teacher  experiences  it,  rather  than  in  a second-hand,  abstract 
way  as  he  or  she  might  conceptualise,  categorise  or  theorise  about  it: 
“PU,  a kid  peed.Yuck,”  writes  five-year-old  Zoe — a story  about 
a child  “who  urinated  on  the  floor  because  he  could  not  find  the 
bathroom  in  school.  This  was  written  near  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  and  is  not  a true  story.  Perhaps  it  reflects  her  own  fear  of 
not  finding  the  bathroom  and  being  embarrassed  in  front  of  her 
peers  in  kindergarten”  (Meyer,  1996). 

Children’s  stories  are  my  teachers:  they  teach  me  about  the  par- 
ticular child  whose  story  it  is;  and,  by  extension,  they  teach  me 
about  childhood  and ‘childness’: 

“My  mum  was  sad  becos  she  betted  and  er  ors  didnt  win.Your  dad 
will  thump  me  when  e niows  what  I don.  Lets  go  to  nans.  E cant  it  me 
there. When  my  dad  comd  there  e didnt  it  er.  My  mum  still  cryd.  So 
me  dad  eld  er  and  sed  its  don.  Lets  go  ome”  (Berg,  1977,  p.  126). 

Children’s  stories  teach  me  about  their  world;  and  they  teach  me 
to  see  that  world  through  their  eyes: 

“I  got  a headache  in  my  foot...”  (Rosen,  1988,  p.  30). 

This  knowledge  that  I derive  from  children’s  stories  is  not  of  an 
abstract,  disembodied  kind  but,  rather,  particular  and  concrete  and 
in  context  as  it  is,  a knowledge  of  the  spirit  and  essence  of  things: 
“When  a teef  is  in  house  his  art  gos  hard  and  his  nees  go  sof  and 
he  finks  I wl  get  put  in  the  nick  and  he  has  creepy  feel  and  when  he 
comd  out  his  hart  gos  soft  and  his  nees  go  hard  and  he  say  good  I 
wont  get  put  in  the  nick”  (Berg,  1977,  p.  126). 

Of  course,  children’s  storying  is  neither  tidy  nor  polite.  And  yet, 
if  I am  most  fully  to  learn  from  and  about  children,  my  children 
must  be — and  feel — most  free  and  safe  to  be  openly  themselves. 
And  for  this  to  happen,  I must  accept,  respect,  and  prize  their  sto- 
ries— just  as  they  are,  whatever  those  stories  tell: 

“Me  dad  a plice  and  he  ates  blk  pepul  and  iris  pepul  and  he  tells 
me  mum  wot  he  does  to  the  drunky  ones  and  me  mum  lafs  and  so 
does  aunty  josey  and  me  gran  says  Arfur  I never  knew  you  was 
cruel.They  are  God  pepul”  (Berg,  1977,  p.  124). 

I cannot  judge  the  children’s  fives,  their  experiences,  or  their  sto- 
ries. So  I cannot  reject  their  stories,  censor  them,  or  even  edit 
them — as  this  fragment  of  classroom  observation  slyly  hints: 
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Should  I be  moralizing,  talking  about 
how  it's  not  nice  to  objectify  others,  to 
gawk  and  yell.  If  I do,  I'll  shut  the  children 
and  their  stories  off.. .for  ever." 


“Clare  said: 

‘his  mum  don’t  live  with  his  dad.’ 

And  the  new  teacher  said: 

‘Don’t  say  don’t 
say  doesn’t.’ 

And  Clare  said: 

‘I  hve  with  my  auntie.’  ” (Rosen,  1989,  p.  86). 

A teacher’s  account  of  an  experience  we’re  all  familiar  with — 
sharing  a picture  book  with  a group  of  children — illustrates  just  one 
way  in  which  the  teacher  creates  storying  space  in  the  classroom;  it 
addresses,  too,  the  question  of  how  we  are  to  receive  a child’s  story, 
problematic  as  it  might  seem. 

Carollyne  Sinclaire,  a teacher  at  Emily  Carr  School, Vancouver,  is  reading 
aloud  Just  Us  Women  (Caines,  1982),  in  which  a ten-year-old  plans  a long  car 
trip  with  her  favourite  aunt. Things  are  different  when  it’s  just  her  and  her 
aunt:  “No  boys  and  no  men — just  us  women.”This  is  to  be  a special  outing, 
with  no  one  to  hurry  aunt  and  niece  along;  no  one  to  tell  them  how  to  be,  or 
when  and  what  to  eat — a relaxed,  do-as-you-please  trip,  with  the  conven- 
tions of  adult-child  relationships  dropped  for  the  sense  of  fun,  whimsy  and 
discovery. 

In  the  companionable  silence  that  fills  the  room  following  the 
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reading,  Carollyne  feels  led  to  share  one  of 
her  own  stories  that  come  to  mind — her 
memory  of  her  father’s  absence  each  fall  to 
go  hunting: 


“That  was  a time  when  my  mother  and 
I would  have  Chinese  food  dehvered  from 
the  Ding  Ho  (something  we  never  did  as  a 
family),”  she  tells  the  class. “And  we’d  eat  it 
right  off  the  aluminum  plates,  seated  at  a 
picnic  cloth  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  TV  (normally  a taboo  at  our 
house)... and  we  stayed  up  late  at  the  weekend,  watching  only  movies 
like  Shangri-La,  crying  at  the  sad  parts — normally  dad  would 
ridiculous  for  that”  (Sinclaire,  1995,  p.  2). 

The  children  immediately  want  to  tell  their  own  stories: 

“I  don’t  have  to  invite  them,”  writes  Carollyne, “or  prompt  them 
with  questions  like, ‘Have  you  had  an  experience  like  that?’ 

“Cathryn  is  the  first  to  tell.  She  struggles  with  the  precision  of 
her  speech  for  the  braces  she  must  wrap  her  tongue  around:  ‘When 
my  mom  and  me  go  to  the  airport  to  pick  up  my  dad — well,  not 
anymore  ’cos  they’re  divorced — but  maybe  a friend  of  my  mom’s  or 
when  my  grandparents  come  from  England. . .yeah,  then.... We  wait 
in  the  airport — we  try  to  get  good  seats  because  then  we  can  see 
everyone — and  we  make  up  stories  about  them.  Like  if  it’s  a nice- 
looking  girl,  maybe  that  she’s  waiting  for  her  boyfriend  and  they’re 
going  to  get  married.  Or,  if  it’s  a mom  and  kids,  that  they’re  waiting 
for  the  dad  to  come  home  from  a business  trip... 

‘And  then  we  watch  and  wait  to  see  who  comes  out  of  the  door,  to 
see  if  we’re  right.  But  sometimes  we  forget  because  we’re  so  excited.’ 
Cathryn  giggles,  a little  embarrassed  for  revealing  the  game  but 
delighted,  too,  to  be  thinking  about  the  intimacy  of  fantasizing  with 
her  mother,  the  two  of  them  equals  in  their  contributions  to  their 
joint  imagination. 

The  boys  are  held  fast  by  Cathryn’s  story:  they  want  to  know 
what  goes  on  between  mothers  and  daughters. 

Grant  begins: ‘When  my  dad  and  my  brothers  and  I go  out  in  my 
dad’s  truck,  we  drive  along  the  street,  and  it’s  usually  my  big  brother 
by  the  window,  but  sometimes  it’s  me.  I roll  down  the  window,  then 
my  dad  tells  me  what  to  yell.’ 

Jane  asks: ‘Yell  at  who?’ 

‘At  the  girls,  good-looking  girls  on  the  street — you  know!’ 

All  the  children  are  waiting  for  what  Grant  yells. 

‘I  yell: ‘Hey,  honey!  Nice  legs!’  Grant  continues  with  a number 
of  descriptors.  As  the  teacher,  I feel  privy  to  something  I shouldn’t 
be  hearing  in  the  school  setting.  But  maybe  I should  be. 

A few  of  the  boys  are  smiling,  as  though  this  is  something  they 
do,  too.  The  girls  are  fascinated  by  this  glimpse  into  the  secrecies  of 
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male  culture. 

Should  I be  moralizing,  talking  about  how  it’s  not  nice  to  objec- 
tify others,  to  gawk  and  yell.  If  I do,  I’ll  shut  the  children  and  their 
istories  off.. .for  ever”  (Sinclaire,  1995,  p.  3). 

: To  story  is  to  create  a space  for  you  and  a space  for  me — much 

as,  one  teacher  recalls,  “in  my  parochial  school  days,  we  children 
were  asked  to  leave  room  on  the  bench  for  our  guardian  angels” 
(O’Reilly,  1998,  p.  2). 

It  is  to  create,  in  the  teaching-learning  exchange,  a space  for  the 
‘little’  story  to  join  the  stream  of ‘big’  stories,  a space  for  the  person- 
al story  to  intersect  with  the  community  story. 

It  is  to  create  a space  for  you  to  learn  from  me,  and  for  me  to 
learn  from  you;  for  us  all  to  learn  from  one  another. 

It  is  to  create  a place  to  learn  in,  to  grow,  and  to  be  transformed. 
A liminal  space  and,  sometimes,  a thin  place. 

A poem  by  Kuan  Tao  Sheng,  come  down  to  us  from  long  ago 
and  far  away,  captures  for  me  what  is  at  the  heart  of  storying  in  the 
classroom: 

“Take  a lump  of  clay, 
wet  it,  pat  it; 

Make  a statue  of  you 
And  a statue  of  me. 

Then  shatter  them,  clatter  them, 

Add  some  water 

And  break  them  and  mould  them 

Into  a statue  of  you 
And  a statue  of  me. 

Then  in  mine  there  are  bits  of  you 
and  in  you  there  are  bits  of  me. 

Nothing  shall  ever  keep  us  apart.”  (Brussat,  1996,  p.  423) 


Meguido  Zola 

Or,  as  a character  in  Nigerian  storyteller  Ben  Okri’s  The 
Famished  Road  (1996,  p.  363),  puts  it:  “‘Many  people  reside  in 
us. ..many  past  lives,  many  future  lives.  If  you  listen  carefully  the  air 
is  full  of  laughter.’” 

Ultimately,  in  an  enabling  classroom,  in  a narrative  community, 
we  can  build  together  not  only  a richer  world  but  a better,  more 
moral  universe.  In  The  Art  of  Teaching  Writing,  Lucy  McCormick 
Calkins  (1986,  p.  23)  tells  the  story  of  Maria,  who  was  homesick  and 
lonely  the  first  day  of  kindergarten.  On  her  second  day  at  school, 
she  drew  a picture  and  some  letters,  and  read  her  brief  and  simple 
story  to  the  class: 

“The  girl  is  sad. 

She  has  no  friends.” 

As  Calkins  tells  it,  a number  of  children  raised  their  hands  with 
comments  like:  “I  like  your  picture,”  and  “I  like  your  writing.”  But 
one  boy  understood;  he  looked  up  and  said,  “I’ll  be  your  friend.”  As 
Calkins  notes,  we  need  to  story... “but  we  also  need  to  be  heard.” 

A storying  classroom,  a narrative  community,  creates  a space  for 
this  to  happen.  Q 

Meguido  Zola  teaches  in  the  Faculty  of  Education  at  Simon 
Fraser  University.  As  well,  he  is  a storyteller  and  an  award- 
winning writer  for  children  and  young  adults.  Meguido  is 
Hebrew  for  "storyteller." 
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By  Lissa  Paul 


he  fact  that  the  boys  did  half  as  well  as  the  girls  in  the  recent 
EQAO  tests  shouldn’t  have  come  as  a surprise  to  anyone. 
Boys  read  less  than  girls.  When  they  do  read,  they  don’t  read 
much  fiction  or  poetry.  And  boys  have  consistently  done  less  well 
than  girls  on  tests  designed  to  measure  reading  and  writing  compe- 
tence. That  has  been  true  for  about  the  last  50  years. 

Yet  even  after  30  years  of  gender  equity  the  canon  is  still  largely 
made  up  of  novels,  poems,  and  works  of  fiction  written  by  men. 
The  statistics  don’t  match  up.  If  the  canon  is  still  so  male-ordered, 
why  don’t  boys  do  better  in  literacy  education  at  school?  Why  are 
remedial  reading  classes  still  populated  by  boys?  The  answers  to 
these  questions  are  complex,  social,  cultural,  and  biological.  But 
crudely  put,  boys  are  more  active.  Reading  quietly  is  not  high  on 
the  scale  of  desirable  activities.  Girls  are  more  passive.  So  reading  is 
desirable  no  matter  what  the  subject  matter. 

I’m  assuming  that  we,  as  teachers,  are  aiming  for  a curriculum  in 
which  gender  isn’t  a significant  factor  in  success  or  failure.  I’m  also 
assuming  that  we  are  aiming  for  a literate  community  that  includes 
everyone:  male,  female,  old,  young,  and  people  of  all  classes  and  races, 
and  of  all  physical  and  intellectual  abilities.  In  order  to  learn  how  to  be 
different,  however,  it  helps  to  remember  how  we  came  to  be  as  we  are. 

Out  of  a desirability  to  produce  leaders  came  a set  of  qualities  we 
continue  to  assign  to  boys:  activity  is  the  main  one,  but  assertiveness 
is  strong,  so  is  authority.  Contrast  these  aptitudes  with  the  social 
skills  considered  desirable  in  girls:  passivity;  quiet  endurance,  espe- 
cially in  the  face  of  adversity;  and  service  to  others.  More  than 
traces  of  those  qualities  remain  with  us  today.  While  assertiveness  is 
desirable  in  a boy,  it  is  translated  as  undesirable  aggressiveness  in  a 
girl. This  gendering  of  particular  characteristics  is  at  the  root  of  why 
we’ve  inherited  girl  books  and  boy  books. 


Without  being  told,  I’m  sure  you  could  provide  quite  a good 
profile  of  the  kinds  of  books  conventionally  defined  as  boy  books. 
Nevertheless,  I’ll  offer  mine.  Boy  books  usually  have  boys  as  protag- 
onists (that  was  a definition  provided  by  a bookstore  when  I asked), 
are  about  adventures,  or  fighting;  or  sports,  or  about  machines  (cars, 
trains,  planes,  and  motorcycles,  especially).  Boy  books  are  also 
defined  in  opposition  to  girl  books.  Girl  books  are  usually  about 
families,  relationships,  babysitting,  horses,  or  romance.  Newer  ones 
are  not  so!  Girls  are  adventurers,  detectives. 

If  you  think  about  the  qualities  favourable  to  the  attainment  of 
literacy,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  girls  have  the  advantage.  If  being  quiet 
and  staying  at  home  are  designated  as  desirable  qualities,  then  read- 
ing and  writing  are  among  the  few  options  available.  If  being  active- 
ly engaged  in  winning  at  team  sports  is  regarded  as  desirable,  then 
reading  is  not  as  attractive  an  option.  Even  though  the  second  wave 
of  feminism  has  been  with  us  for  30  years,  those  opposing  charac- 
teristics are  still  with  us,  and  it  will  take  more  than  just  changing  the 
books  or  changing  the  tests,  to  even  the  score. 

Peek  in  the  windows  at  a day-care,  or  nursery  or  kindergarten, 
or  an  activity-based  primary  classroom.You  will  probably  find  boys 
playing  with  the  big  blocks,  Lego,  or  other  construction  toys.  Girls 
are  likely  to  be  in  the  doll  corner  or  the  dress-up  corner — or  the 
book  centre.  While  I’m  sure  that  there  are  classrooms  where  the 
gender  mix  is  more  equitable,  the  evidence  is  good  that  what  I’ve 
described  is  a familiar  scene  (see  Girls,  Boys  & and  Language  by  Joan 
Swann,  or  A Gender  Agenda  by  Terry  Evans).  It  accords  with  the 
19th  century  active,  constructive  boy — who  also  happens  to  be 
occupying  most  of  the  space. 

While  the  idea  of  free  play  is  highly  desirable  in  early  childhood 
education,  it  is  clear  that  the  male  domination  of  the  block  corner  is 
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not  about  free  choice.  Even  if  particular 
girls  come  from  homes  where  there  is  a with  family 

conscious  attempt  to  disrupt  the  idea  of  the 
passive  female,  it  is  difficult  in  a classroom  to 
move  into  an  area  where  you  are  clearly  not 
part  of  the  in-crowd.  These  days,  Early 

Childhood  Educators  know  that  if  the  male  occupation  of  the  block 
corner  is  going  to  be  undermined,  it  will  have  to  be  done  through 
legislation.  That  is  how  they  do  it  at  the  Mabin  School  in  Toronto. 
And  elsewhere.  As  one  New  Brunswick  Department  of  Education 
official  says:  “There  are  a lot  of  girls  who  never  get  a chance  [in  the 
block  corner],  unless  it’s  legislated  for  them,  to  discover  that  they  like 
doing  that.  Because  it  always  happens  to  be  filled  with  boys.”  So  as  a 
five-year-old  girl,  who  is  interested  in  lots  of  things,  you  say,  “Oh,  the 
block  building  corner  is  full,  as  usual,  and  I’m  going  to  paint.” 
(“Material  Literacies  Tapes,”  11  February  1994,  p.  49). 

There  are  other  ways  to  loosen  the  historical  grip  that  has  gen- 
dered particular  activities.  In  one  New  Brunswick  school,  a teacher 
put  pink  and  purple  Lego  into  the  box  of  red  and  blue  Lego — and 
the  girls  came.  In  another,  an  elementary  school  boy  calculated  the 
dimensions  on  the  edges  on  pentagons  so  he  could  draw  them  on 
his  quilt  block  (16  December  1994,  p.  69).  He  then  stitched  his  quilt 
block  for  the  class  quilt.  And  in  another  classroom,  in  which  a 
dinosaur  cave  had  been  constructed,  the  girls  stopped  being  the  ones 
“more  frequently  engaged  in  tidying  up  activities,”  and  sometimes 
joined  the  boys  in  “being  dinosaur-like.”  Other  times,  they  were 
engaged  in  “egg  hatching  or  unhatching”  (11  Februrary  1994). 

In  having  boys  sew  quilt  blocks,  or  putting  girls  into  the  block  cor- 
ner or  the  dinosaur  cave,  only  one  side  of  the  problem  is  approached. 
The  other  side  involves  putting  what  we’ve  come  to  think  of  as  “boy 
books”  into  the  book  centre.  And  in  recognising  that  the  children 
reading  these  books  can  become  as  literate  as  their  friends  who 
demonstrate  their  literary  competence’s  with  Rosie’s  Walk. 

Let’s  move  to  the  book  corner  in  primary  classrooms.  It  is  true 
that  elementary  classrooms  are  now  outfitted  with  many  more 
books  than  there  used  to  be.  And  you  will  probably  find  a good 
range  of  picture  books,  fairy  and  folk  tales,  and  even  dinosaur 
books.  Yet  not  long  ago,  when  my  own  son,  then  four,  told  me 
about  his  first  trip  to  the  library  at  his  new  school,  he  disdainfully 
offered  his  assessment  of  the  collection:  “The  books  are  dirty  and 
torn  and  they  don’t  have  any  transportation  books.”  We  bought 
some  transportation  books  and  donated  them  to  the  library. 

As  it  turns  out,  my  son’s  assessment  of  his  Ontario  school  library 
matches  the  results  of  a survey  done  in  Britain,  cited  by  Myra  Barrs 
in  her  introduction  to  Reading  the  Difference,  a collection  of  essays 
about  the  relations  between  gender  and  literacy. The  study  revealed 
that  girls  were  generally  satisfied  with  the  choices  in  the  book  cor- 
ner, boys  were  not.  As  my  son  knew,  there  weren’t  any  transporta- 
tion books,  or  construction  books.  The  lesson  is  that  construction 
books  need  not  be  antithetical  to  acquisition  of  literacy. 

Our  boys  when  quite  young  loved  books  by  Philipe  Dupasquier, 
a very  fine  artist.  He  has  produced  a series  of  funny  books  (the  size 
and  shape  of  Golden  Books),  about  the  busy  places  small  boys  love: 
building  sites,  gas  stations,  airports,  and  train  stations. 


Also  high  on  my  list  of  construction  books  is  What  Is  a Wall,  After 
All?  by  Judy  Allen,  illustrated  by  Alan  Baron.  Besides  being  classified 
as  an  information  book,  it  is  also  a splendid  example  of  a very  liter- 
ate book.  Humpty  Dumpty  makes  appearances  throughout.  Here’s 
a sample  of  the  poem  that  carries  the  main  narrative: 

“A  drystone  wall  may  look  like  a huddle 
of  jagged  stones,  ragged  stones,  all  in  a muddle 
a jumble  that  could  easily  tumble  and  fall. 

Look  carefully  though,  it’s  cleverly  done: 
each  stone  is  balanced  on  another  one. 

Each  shape  has  been  picked  to  fit  its  own  space, 
so  the  wall  stands  firm  on  a solid  base.  ” 

This  explanatory  text  is  boxed  in  the  upper  left  corner  of  the  page. 
The  cartoon,  medieval-looking  characters  in  the  picture  below  the 
text  are  engaged  in  “bubble  talk”  dialogue  about  the  wall.  For 
example: 

Question:  “Why  is  it  called  a drystone  wall?” 

Answer:  “Because  it  doesn’t  have  wet  putty  or  mortar  to  hold  it 
together.” 

There  are  also  labels  identifying  the  names  of  stones  that  make  up 
the  wall: 

“foundation”  (stone  on  the  bottom) 

“throughstone”  (in  the  middle) 

“copestone”  (on  top). 

What  Is  a Wall,  After  All?  is  part  of  the  Read  and  Wonder  Series 
published  by  Walker  Books.  Each  book  in  the  series  contains  a fair 
amount  of  labelling  (labels  of  kinds  of  bricks  in  the  wall  book: 
breeds  of  pigs  in  another)  as  well  as  text.  As  people  who  teach  liter- 
acy to  young  children  know,  labelling  is  one  of  the  first  literacy 
competencies.  One  of  the  virtues  of  information  books  is  that  even 
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Yet  even  after  30  years  of  gender  equity  the 
canon  is  still  largely  made  up  of  novels, 
poems,  and  works  of  fiction  written  by  men. 


if  the  text  is  opaque  (as  it  often  is),  the  labels 
offer  a point  of  entry  into  the  subject  matter. 

So  it  is  possible  for  even  a young  child  to  find 
pleasure  in  them  (and  develop  some  literacy 
competencies). 

But  the  narratives  in  the  Read  and 
Wonder  series  are  brilliant  too.  As  are  books  by  David  Macaulay 
such  as  Cathedral  or  The  Way  Things  Work.  Exploring  the  Titanic  by 
Robert  D.  Ballard  is  another  example  of  a complex  and  difficult 
story  that  exacts  constant  attention  from  readers. 

Despite  the  fact  that  boys  are  often  riveted  to  information  books 
(while  ignoring  more  conventional  reading  books),  not  much 
attention  is  paid  to  making  their  attention  count  towards  literacy 
development.  As  Myra  Barrs  confirms,  non-fiction,  “is  given  less 
attention  in  primary  school,  is  less  carefully  recorded  and  supported 
and... less  thought  is  generally  given  to  what  constitutes  progress 
and  development.” 

Myra’s  comments  rang  true  for  me  when  I read  an  article  by  Hilary 
Minns  (in  the  same  collection,  Reading  the  Differences)  about  Clayton,  a 
ten-year-old  boy  whose  reading  reflects  his  life  as  a farm  child.  He  gets 
his  own  copy  of  Farmer’s  Weekly,  Pig  Farm  Management  and  Arable 
Farming.Yet  Hilary  feels  that  Clayton  is  losing  out  on  the  emotional 
(i.e.,  feminine)  side  of  literacy,  because  he  prefers  fact  to  fiction. 

If  he  is  reading  Farmer’s  Weekly,  he  is  unlikely  to  be  lacking  in  lit- 
eracy competencies,  though  I take  Hilary’s  point  about  Clayton’s 
conformity  to  masculine  models.Yet  Clayton’s  story  demonstrates 
how  a skilled  teacher  has  enabled  him  to  make  the  connection  into 
the  literate  world.  He  loves  Charlotte’s  Web  and  Watership  Down. 
Maybe  the  next  text  for  a child  like  Clayton  is  Moortown  by  Ted 
Hughes.  Here  is  an  extract  from  “Dehorning”: 

The  needle  between  the  horn  and  the  eye,  so  deep 

Your  gut  squirms  for  the  eyeball  twisting 

In  its  pick- white  fastenings  of  tissue.  This  side  and  that. 

Then  the  first  anaesthetised,  back  in  the  crush. 

The  bulldog  pincers  in  the  septum,  stretched  full  strength, 

The  horn  levered  right  over,  the  chin  pulled  round 
With  the  pincers,  the  mouth  drooling,  the  eye 
Like  a live  eye  caught  in  a pan,  like  the  eye  of  a fish 
Imprisoned  in  air.  Then  the  cheese  cutter 
Of  braided  wire,  the  stainless  steel  peg  handles, 

Aligned  on  the  hair-bedded  root  of  the  horn,  then  leaning 
Backward  full  weight,  pull-punching  backwards, 

Left  right  left  right  and  the  blood  leaks 
Down  over  the  cheekbone,  the  wire  bites 
And  buzzes,  the  ammonia  horn-burn  smokes 
And  the  cow  groans,  roars  shapelessly,  hurls 
Its  half-ton  commotion  in  the  tight  cage. 

Hughes  takes  the  routines  of  farm  life  and  charges  them  with 
emotional  life.  The  images  don’t  go  away.  The  metaphors  stay.  The 
connections  between  fact  and  emotion  are  welded. 

Animal  husbandry  might  not  be  the  subject  of  choice  in  all 
classrooms.  But  the  point  is  that  it  is  the  teacher  who  is  responsible 


for  making  the  connections  between  literary  experiences  and  lived 
experiences.  For  teachers,  that  means  moving  away  from  the  tradi- 
tional schooled  literacy  which  often  means  novel  study:  that  usually 
translates  as  doing  a book — one  book — to  death.  No  wonder 
everyone  is  bored. 

Over  the  last  20  years  there  has  grown  up  a literature  for  chil- 
dren which  does  attempt  to  engage  in  the  lives  of  readers  while  dis- 
rupting historical  divisions  between  boy  books  and  girl  books. The 
shift  became  especially  clear  to  me  one  day  recently  while  teaching 
children’s  literature  to  a class  of  undergraduates. 

It  was  one  of  those  days  teachers  dread:  only  a third  of  the  class  had 
read  the  assigned  book.  The  book  in  question  was  Bridge  to  Terabithia 
by  Katherine  Paterson.  I resorted  to  a game  I’d  found  in  Tell  Me  by 
Aidan  Chambers. The  non-readers’  game.  Just  the  thing. 

To  play  the  game,  the  students  who  have  read  the  book  tell  the 
story  to  those  who  have  not. The  non-readers’  challenge  the  readers 
on  points  of  interpretation.  During  the  discussion  about  Bridge  to 
Terabithia,  one  of  the  students  in  the  readers’  group  explained  that  the 
story  was  about  the  friendship  between  two  pre-adolescent  children,  a 
boy  and  a girl.  That  comment  immediately  struck  a male  student  in 
the  class  as  dissonant.  He  wanted  clarification.  He  wanted  to  know  if 
the  boy  in  the  story  was  the  leader  of  the  pair,  or  if  he  felt  sorry  for  the 
girl.  What  the  male  student  in  my  class  couldn’t  work  out  was  how 
children  of  that  age  could  be  friends  if  they  weren’t  of  the  same  sex. 
Even  more  improbable,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  was  the  fact  that 
the  girl  was  the  confident,  athletic  and  self-assured  one. 

I hadn’t  really  considered  the  gender  agenda  in  Bridge  to  Terabithia 
too  closely  before,  even  though  I knew  how  it  worked  in  the  book. 
Both  children  have  cross  gendered  names:  Leslie  is  the  girl;  Jess  the 
boy.  And  it  is  to  Leslie’s  disadvantage  in  the  story  that  she  dresses 
androgynously,  and  that  she  is  a gifted  athlete,  the  best  runner  in  the 
field.  Jess,  an  artist,  was  probably  demonstrating  characteristics  that,  in 
the  iconography  of  the  pre-teen  set  might  be  considered  effeminate. 

What  startled  me  about  the  discussion  in  class  was  the  way  the 
student  deemed  the  plot  problematic  as  applied  to  his  lived  experi- 
ence. The  book  itself,  as  it  is  categorised  as  being  about  death, 
probably  belongs  to  the  feelings  category,  and,  as  such,  is  not  consid- 
ered a boy  book,  even  though  the  protagonist  is  a boy. 

Traditionally  boy  books  are  distinguished  from  girl  books,  not 
just  because  of  the  gender  of  the  protagonist,  but  also  because  of  the 
genre  of  the  story:  adventures  are  boy  books,  romances  for  girls. 
That’s  why  books  such  as  The  Changeover  by  Margaret  Mahy,  the 
Earthsea  series  by  Ursula  Le  Guin,  and  The  Root  Cellar  by  Janet 
Lunn  are  so  good.They  disturb  the  categories. 

The  Changeover  even  contains  the  idea  of  crossing  over  in  the  title. 
The  female  protagonist,  Laura,  who  must  rescue  her  baby  brother,  has 
the  adventure.The  male  lead  in  the  story  is  a witch  named  Sorry — so 
carrying  an  apology  in  his  name.  He  also  reads  romances  of  the 
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Harlequin  or  Mills  and  Boon  kind,  a decidedly  uncool  thing  to  do. 
The  Root  Cellar  plays  with  gender  and  genre  blending.  It  is  ostensibly 
a time-shift  adventure  story.  That  should  make  it  a boy  book,  except 
the  lead  is  female.  That  should  make  it  a girl  book,  except  that  when 
the  protagonist  goes  into  the  past,  her  androgynous  looks  and  clothes 
make  her  look  like  a boy.  So  she  can  do  boy  work — in  a blacksmiths 
shop  for  example. 

Le  Guin’s  Earthsea  books  offer  a fine  opportunity  for  a teacher  to 
demonstrate  the  change  that  feminist  theory  has  brought  to  the  lit- 
erature being  produced  for  children.  All  books  in  Le  Guin’s  trilogy, 
published  between  1968  and  1972,  have  Ged  as  the  hero,  and  he  is  a 
classic,  descent  and  return,  fight  the  monsters  and  have  adventures 
kind  of  hero.  Only  after  a considerable  distance,  like  a late  child,  did 
Le  Guin  write  a female  protagonist  for  Earthsea.  In  Tehanu,  the 
emphasis  shifts  from  male  dragon  slaying — and  power — to  female 
notions  of  community,  family,  and  the  centrality  of  human  relation- 
ships.The  value  systems  change. 

The  gender  crossing  that  is  going  on  in  contemporary  books 
seems  to  form  a sub-genre  unto  itself.  I was  tempted  to  call  this  a 
genre  of  transvestite  books,  but  decided  against  it.  Perhaps  these  are 
books  about  confusing  the  issue.  But  as  I began  to  think  about  it,  I 
realised  I could  name  several:  The  Turbulent  Term  of  Tyke  Tyler;  Bill’s 
New  Frock  and  Madame  Doubtfire  by  Anna  Fine;  and  Johnny,  My 
Friend  by  Peter  Pohl. 

By  the  time  students  get  to  secondary  school,  the  books  should 
reflect  both  a cultural  inheritance,  and  the  cultural  community  in 
which  the  reader  lives.  If  asked  to  name  one  of  the  most  significant 
cultural  shifts  in  (what  shall  I call  it? — lets  say, “youth  culture”),  I’d  say 
that  there  is  something  like  a satiric  send-up  of  traditional  gendered 
roles  resounding  in  clubs  and  places  where  adolescents  hang  out.  It  is 
not  just  the  androgynous  look  of  the  jeans  and  T-shirt  set.  It  is  more 
playful,  more  deliberate.Transvestites  abound,  and  in  the  clubs  people 
are  cheerfully  playing  out  sexual  fantasies.  Literature  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  think  about  why  we  do  what  we  do,  to  understand  the 
emotion  in  the  behaviour. 

The  book  about  gender-crossing  that  has  haunted  me  most  late- 
ly is  Johnny,  My  Friend  by  Peter  Pohl.  It  crosses  several  boundaries. 
Language  first.  It  is  a Swedish  book,  published  first  in  1985.Turton 
and  Chambers  published  it  in  English  in  1991. There  is  something 
odd  about  the  dates,  too.  It  is  memoir. The  story  takes  place  45  years 
ago,  in  1954. Yet  it  is  clearly  a story  that  would  not  have  been  possi- 
ble to  write  in  1954.  At  least  not  for  adolescents.  It  looks  like  a boy 


book,  because  it  has  a male  protagonist.  And  it  is  about  Johnny. 

The  facts  about  Johnny  are  difficult.  He  turns  up  one  day,  inviting 
himself  into  an  established  gang  of  teenaged  boys.  Johnny  looks  like 
a ten-year-old  Pippi  Longstocking.  But  Johnny  can  outride  all  the 
big  boys,  and  repair  their  bikes  with  his  unbeatable  tool  kit.  And 
Johnny  has  hard  fists.  When  Chris,  the  narrator,  first  sees  Johnny,  he 
notes  the  girlish  face,  but  represses  the  knowledge. 

“It  wasn’t  exactly  something  he  looked  to  go  on  about.  And  after 
a bit,  nobody  else  even  mentioned  freckles,  not  even  in  passing.  Cos 
Johnny  had  hard  fists.  Not  that  he  was  all  that  strong:  most  of  us 
were  probably  stronger  that  he  was.  But  he  was  so  bloody  rough 
when  he  was  angry,  and  he  always  did  get  angry  if  you  went  on 
about  his  freckles  or  red  hair.” 

Chris  adores  Johnny.  Only  gradually  does  the  carnivalesque 
story  of  exploitation  and  abuse  surface.  The  gender  secret  keeps 
being  revealed  and  concealed  through  the  text. 

Johnny,  My  Friend  is  a mystery,  an  adventure,  even  a sport  story  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  about  the  expertise  of  a cyclist.  It  is  the  confusion 
of  identity  that  makes  it  so  fitting  for  a contemporary  audience. 

In  the  end  I’m  offering  a range  of  books  that  change  the  status 
quo.  Information  books  set  as  respectable  parts  of  the  early  childhood 
curriculum,  combined  with  legislated  gender  mixing  in  traditionally 
boy  spaces.  Then,  instead  of  catering  to  a preference  for  adventure 
(which  only  culminates  in  boys  who  read  Stephen  King  and  girls 
who  read  Danielle  Steele),  include  books  that  confuse  the  issue.  Mix 
adventure  and  romance.  Blur  male  and  female.  Invite  the  compar- 
isons. Play-up  the  differences.  As  they  do  in  the  dance  clubs.  And  on 
the  street.  O 
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The  Impact  oft  Multicultural  Children's  Literature 

"A  person  is  a person  through  other  people/'  African  proverb 


By  Louise  Margaret  Granahan 

Some  people  are  so  used  to  hearing  their  own  voices  that  they 
hardly  hear  anything  else,  while  others  have  been  silenced  or 
unheard  for  so  long  that  they  either  never  learned  to  speak  or 
have  forgotten  how.”  (McElroy-Johnson,  1993, p.  85). 

Multicultural  children’s  literature  includes  books,  either  written 
for  or  by  children,  films,  plays,  computer  programs,  magazines,  and 
stories  about  people  who  have  a common  bond  of  race,  religion, 
sexual  orientation,  ability,  or  colour.  It  is  viewed  as  a tool  to  achieve 
many  goals — to  empower,  educate  and  enlighten,  to  influence,  cre- 
ate empathy,  and  encourage  critical  thinking,  and  to  create  a vision 
of  how  we  might  see  ourselves  as  well  as  others.  The  materials  we 
select  and  how  we  use  these  materials  have  a great  influence  on  our 
achievement  of  these  goals. 

It  is  also  important  to  recognise  the  role  that  the  reader  plays.  He 
or  she  brings  to  each  reading  personal  experience,  knowledge, 
emotions,  beliefs,  curiosities,  prejudices,  misunderstandings,  inter- 
ests and  even  problems.  Each  reader  may  have  his  or  her  interpreta- 
tion of  a text,  and  a different  outcome  of  the  reading  experience. 
He  or  she  determines  in  the  end  whether  multicultural  literature 
will  be  used  as  a window  through  which  to  view  others,  as  a mirror 
to  see  oneself,  or  as  a vehicle  to  go  elsewhere. 

Window 

As  a window,  multicultural  children’s  literature  can  provide  readers 
with  a place  from  which  to  view  “parallel  cultures” — a term  used  to 
“denote  equality  in  value  and  respect  for  the  contributions  of  cul- 
tures co-existing  within  an  area”  (Walker-Dalhouse,  1992,  p.  416). 
This  contrasts  with  the  term  “minority,”  which  implies  hierarchy  and 
inferiority  rather  than  a numerical  quantity  (Hamilton,  1993; Walker- 
Dalhouse,  1992;Young,  Campbell  & Oda,  1995;  Bishop,  1992).  It  can 
also  act  as  a window  to  reveal  “a  multicultural  vista  that  juxtaposes  the 
familiar  and  the  less  familiar”  (Cox  & Galda,  1990,  p.  582).  By  provid- 
ing students  from  mainstream  and  parallel  cultures  with  information, 
multicultural  children’s  literature  has  a potential  for  creating  a more 
empathetic  approach  to  differences  (Banks,  1997). 

Mirror 

As  a mirror,  multicultural  children’s  literature  allows  readers  to  see 
themselves. They  can  reflect  on  the  way  they  are  presented  and  rep- 
resented. The  mirror  allows  the  reader  to  catch  a glimpse  of  what 
others  see.  It  can  give  validation  and  credence  to  the  experiences  of 
students  and  a pride  in  heritage  (Norton,  1985).  More  importantly, 


previously  silenced  voices  are  allowed  expression  (Godina,  1996). 

Multicultural  children’s  literature  may  be  both  a window  and 
mirror  at  the  same  time,  depending  on  the  reader  and  the  ways  in 
which  he  or  she  “interacts”  with  the  text.  A text  may  inform,  raise 
issues,  present  a retelling  of  a traditional  or  historical  tale  or  tell  a 
story.  Depending  on  who  is  reading  the  book,  and  the  context  of 
that  reading,  the  interaction  will  determine  whether  the  book  acts  as 
a mirror  or  window  and  the  depth  to  which  the  view  will  extend. 

But  mirrors  and  windows  do  not  always  present  a clear  view. 
Extending  this  analogy,  a mirror  actually  shows  a reverse  image  of 
what  others  see.  It  only  presents  a superficial,  outward  view  without 
looking  deep  inside.  In  addition,  mirrors  also  often  allow  us  to  see 
only  ourselves,  which  may  lead  to  “a  false  sense  of  superiority” 
(Bishop,  1992,  p.  43).  A window  may  be  clouded  or  may  be  placed  to 
look  out  only  to  a specific  and  narrow  vista  or  to  catch  a glimpse  of 
what  will  remain  separate  if  that  is  our  only  view.  This  presents  the 
danger  that  distorted  images  and  negative  messages  will  be  absorbed. 

Mirrors  should  be  accurate.  Windows  should  allow  for  a broad 
view.This  is  not  always  the  case. 

Vehicle 

In  order  for  real,  potentially  transformational  experience  to  occur, 
we  must  look  to  multicultural  literature  as  a vehicle  for  discussion, 
questioning  and  critical  interaction.  Through  literature  we  can 
“move  beyond  our  boundaries  to  explore  these  other  times  and 
places”  (Martinez  & Nash,  1995,  p.  538).  Only  with  cross-cultural 
dialogue  will  issues  be  made  concrete,  thus  providing  a place  from 
which  to  take  action  towards  social  justice  (MacPhee,  1997). 

As  a vehicle,  a text  does  not  carry  the  whole  weight  of  solving  all 
our  problems.  Instead,  we  interact  with  the  text  and  construct 
meaning  from  that  interaction  (Vygotsky,  [1934]  1986;Wells,  1988). 

Multicultural  children’s  literature  can  help  foster  a wider  out- 
look and  encourage  readers  to  accept  and  respect  differences 
(Chan,  1984).  It  can  be  used  to  explore  the  immigrant  experience 
(Feuerverger,  1994);  to  develop  a worldview  (Bishop,  1992);  and  to 
liberate  us  from  “stereotypical  hang-ups  that  imprison  us  within 
narrow  boundaries”  (Howard,  1991,  pp.  91-92).  In  addition  to  the 
fundamental  objectives  of  all  children’s  literature — to  inform,  to 
entertain,  and  to  provide  material  for  the  practice  of  reading  skills 
and  strategies  (Harris,  1991) — multicultural  children’s  literature  can 
be  used  to  foster  positive  behaviour  (Sims,  1983);  to  develop  per- 
sonal pride  and  to  uplift  (Harris,  1992).  Hi 
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Multicultural  Children’? 

Journey 

Written  and  illustrated  by 
Allen  Say 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Boston  1993 
ISBN  0395570352 
Allen  Say’s  grandfather  left 
Japan  as  a young  man  to 
explore  North  America.  He 
eventually  starts  a family  in 
California  before  returning  to 
Japan. The  Second  World  War 
interrupts  his  plans  to  revisit 
California,  but  his  grandson 
grows  up  and  makes  his  new 
home  there.This  story  is  told 
in  beautiful,  simple  language, 
with  exquisite  watercolour 
illustrations. 

Song  of  the  Earth: 

The  Magic  of  Earth, 

Fire,  Water  and  Air 
Written  by  Mary  Hoffrnan 
and  illustrated 
by  Jane  Ray 

Orion  Children’s  Books 
London  1995 
ISBN  1858813417 
The  role  of  the  four  elements 
of  life — earth,  water,  fire 
and  air — are  examined  by 
Hoffrnan,  with  exquisite 
illustrations  by  Jane  Ray,  using 


Literature 

rich,  earthy  and  metallic 
colours.The  place  the  ele- 
ments have  in  Spirituality, 
both  modern  and  historical,  is 
documented  in  stories,  non- 
fiction articles,  and  poems. 

This  book  deals  equally  with 
male  and  female  images. 

A Ride  on  Mother’s  Back: 
A Day  of  Baby  Carrying 
Around  the  World 
By  Emery  and  Durga 
Bernhard  Harcourt  Brace  & 
Company 

San  Diego,  New  York, 

London  1996 
ISBN  0152008705 
In  eleven  different  scenes, 
babies  are  carried  by  moth- 
ers, sisters,  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers. Around  them,  the 
babies  see  people  at  work  and 
play  in  their  towns,  villages 
and  cities. The  book  con- 
cludes with  notes  about  the 
peoples  portrayed  in  the 
scenes.  Each  note  describes 
the  people  and  their  origin, 
and  gives  some  information 
about  cultural  practices. 
Yo.Yes! 

By  Chris  Raschka 
Orchard  Books 


Louise  Margaret  Granahan  is  a Grade  3 
teacher  at  Secord  School  in  Toronto.  She 
leads  workshops  on  making  books  with  chil- 
dren and  is  an  instructor  for  the  Canadian 
Bookbinders  and  Book  Artists  Guild.  Louise 
has  a PhD  in  Education  from  0ISE/UT, 
focussing  on  the  selection  and  use  of  multicul- 
tural children's  literature  and  is  currently  in 
the  Master  of  Theological  Studies  programme 
at  Emmanuel  College  (U  ofT). 


New  York  1993 
ISBN  0531054691 
Two  boys  from  different  back- 
grounds meet  on  the  street, 
engage  in  simple  conversation 
and  become  ffiends.The 
beauty  of  this  book  is  its  sim- 
plicity. Yo,Yes!  can  serve  as  an 
entry  to  drama,  writing,  song, 
dance,  and  choral  reading. 
Three  W ise  Women 
Written  by  Mary  Hoffrnan 
and  illustrated  by 
Lynne  Russell 

Dial  Books  for  Young  Readers 
NewYork 
ISBN  0803724667 
Three  women  from  different 
cultures  bring  gifts  to  the 
Christchild  upon  his  birth. 
Each  woman  his  something 
unique  from  her  own  life  to 
offer  the  child.The  illustra- 
tions in  this  book  are  rich, 
with  a deep  royal  blue  tying 
each  page  to  another.  This  is 
a wonderful  Christmas  book 
that  stresses  the  diversity 
within  Christianity. 

In  The  Beginning 
Told  by  Virginia  Hamilton 
and  illustrated  by  Barry  Moser 
Harcourt  Brace  and  Company 
Orlando,  Florida  1988 
ISBN  0152387420 
This  is  a collection  of  25 
creation  stories  from  around 
the  world.  It  also  contains  an 
extensive  bibliography  of 
useful  sources  on  the  subject 
of  creation  stories.  Following 
each  story  is  a synopsis  and 
explanation  about  the  origin 
of  the  story.  Two  of  the  25 
myths  are  about  female 
creators,  and  in  two  others, 
Mother  Earth  plays  an 
important  role. 

Chicken  Sunday 
Written  and  illustrated  by 
Patricia  Polacco 


Philomel  Books 
NewYork  1992 
ISBN  0399221336 
A Russian  American  girl  and 
two  African  American  boys 
work  together  to  buy  an 
Easter  bonnet  for  their  Aunt 
Eula.The  children  win  the 
hearts  of  a Jewish  shopkeeper 
who  lets  them  sell  Easter  eggs 
in  his  shop  so  they  can  raise 
money  to  buy  the  hat.  This 
book  is  a wonderful  autobio- 
graphical tale.  A note  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book 
explains  Polacco  s research 
into  the  African-American 
Baptist  churches.  Woven  into 
the  illustrations  are  actual 
photographs  of  Aunt  Eula’s 
family.  I strongly  recommend 
any  of  Patricia  Polacco’s 
books. 

Hopscotch  around 
the  World 

Written  by  Mary  D.  Lankford 
and  illustrated  by  Karen  Milon 
Morrow  & Company  Inc. 
NewYork  1992 
ISBN  0688084192 
This  is  a collection  of  hop- 
scotch games  with  diagrams, 
illustrations  and  instructions 
for  each  game.  Unfortunately, 
the  book  needs  to  be  updated, 
as  a number  of  the  countries 
have  undergone  changes  in  the 
years  since  the  first  printing, 
but  the  games  are  timeless. 
Children  Just  Like  Me 
By  Barnabas  and  Anabel 
Kindersley  in  association 
with  United  Nations 
Children’s  Fund 
Fenn  Publishing 
Mississauga,  ON  1995 
ISBN  155168019X 
Twenty  children  are  profiled 
in  this  book,  published  for  the 
50th  anniversary  of  UNICEF. 
This  book  contains  over  500 
photographs  documenting  the 


lives  of  these  children  from 
around  the  world.  The  only 
Canadian  child  portrayed 
is  Inuit. 

Sleep  Rhymes 
around  the  World 
Edited  by  JaneYolen 
and  illustrated  by  17 
international  artists. 
Wordsong:  Boyds  Mills  Press 
Honesdale,  PA  1994 
ISBN  1563972433 
This  collection  of  17  lullabies 
is  presented  in  each  original 
language  with  an  English 
translation.The  lullabies  are 
accompanied  by  illustrations 
from  an  artist  of  that  country. 
The  Shaman’s  Nephew: 

A Life  in  the  Far  North 
by  Simon  Tookoone  with 
Sheldon  Oberman 
Stoddart  Kids 
Toronto,  NewYork  1999 
ISBN  0773732004 
When  Sheldon  Oberman 
went  to  Baker  Lake  in 
Nunavut,  he  met  and  lived 
with  Tookoone,  an  Inuit  artist 
who  spoke  no  English  and 
was  one  of  the  last  nomads  in 
the  Arctic. This  book  contains 
many  stories  ofTookoone’s 
life,  collected  through  a ten- 
year  friendship  with 
Oberman. 

Everybody  Cooks  Rice 
Written  by  Norah  Dooley 
and  illustrated  by  Peter  J. 
Thornton 
Carolrhoda  Books 
Minneapolis  1991 
ISBN  0876144121 
In  Everybody  Cooks  Rice, 
Carrie  walks  around  her 
multicultural  neighbourhood 
looking  for  her  brother.  In 
each  house,  she  comes  across 
people  making  various  rice 
dishes. 
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The  Best  Response  to  a Story  is 

Another 

Story 


By  Larry  Swartz 

Each  day  in  my  Grade  3/4/5  classroom  the  students  meet  on 
the  rug  to  listen  to  books  read  aloud.  I was  recently  reading 
poems  from  a new  anthology  Insectlopedia  by  Douglas  Florian 
(1998).  One  poem  entitled  “The  Army  Ants”  (Left  right,  left  right/ 
We’re  army  ants/We  swarm,  we  fight...)  seemed  to  capture  the 
attention  of  the  students.  When  I finished  reading  the  short  poem, 
Laura  put  up  her  hand  and  told  the  story  of  her  next  door  neighbour 
who  had  a ferret  named  Spank  who  once  saw  some  red  ants  crawl- 
ing in  the  yard  and  decided  to  attack  them.  The  next  day,  she 
explained,  the  ferret’s  tongue  was  sticky  and  all  red  and  lumpy.  Ian 
put  up  his  hand  when  Laura  had  finished  and  told  us  that  once  on  a 
family  vacation  his  brother  tried  to  drown  a red  ant  in  a swimming 
pool.  Ian  decided  to  help  the  ant  and  he  scooped  it  into  a bucket  and 
let  it  go  free.  Michael  then  told  a story  about  the  time  he  was  in 
Cuba.  He  was  sitting  by  the  pool  when  ants  started  climbing  up  his 
pants  and  he  was  itchy  from  ant  bites  for  the  whole  next  week. 

Later,  some  students  chose  to  record  these  memories  in  their 
notebooks: 

“In  India  we  have  lots  of  ants.  One  day  I was  playing  in  the  sandbox. 
I saw  a fine  of  ants  in  a big  hole.  It  was  their  home.  I was  very  amazed 
when  I saw  their  homes.”  (Richi  P.) 

“My  next  door  neighbour  has  lots  of  ants.  She  also  has  a little 
sister  and  her  sister  calls  ants  ‘my  little  dears.’  ’’(Laura  M.) 
“Once  at  my  old  house  my  friend  Brandon  and 
I snuck  into  the  creek  all  the  time.  One 
time  when  we  went  to  the  creek 
to  catch  frogs,  all  these 


red  ants  crawled  up  my  face  and  stung  me.  From  that  day  we  never 
ever  went  back  to  the  creek  to  catch  any  more  frogs.”  (Josh  B.) 

Several  years  ago,  I attended  a workshop  at  a conference  and 
heard  Margaret  Meek  discuss  the  role  of  talk  in  literacy  develop- 
ment. At  one  point,  Meek  told  the  audience:  “the  best  response  to  a 
story  is  to  tell  another  story.”  Her  statement  gave  me  a whack  on  the 
side  of  my  head  and  I scribbled  it  on  my  conference  folder.  The 
words  have  been  haunting  me  ever  since  as  I strive  to  engage  chil- 
dren with  literature. 

When  a child  reads  or  listens  to  a story  and  is  reminded  of  a story 
from  his  or  her  past,  the  book  has  done  its  job.  In  a response  to  “The 
Army  Ants,”  Laura  is  stimulated  to  tell  a story  that  she  is  reminded  of 
when  she  listened  to  the  poem  and  her  story  led  others  to  share  their 
stories.  One  student  recalling  personal  experiences  from  his  or  her 
past  can  prompt  other  stories  in  the  minds  of  classmates  and  teacher. 
This  sharing  of  stories  and  ideas  is  the  social  stuff  of  conversation. 
The  transaction  between  reader  and  text  is  the  stuff  of  personal 
response. 

James  Stevenson’s  (1989)  July  is  a prime  example  of  memoir 
writing.  It  therefore  seemed  a perfect  vehicle  for  stimulating  person- 
al narrative  in  the  classroom.  In  this  picture  book,  the  author-illus- 
trator recalls  moments  of  his  youth,  “when  each  month  was  like  a 
glacier  slowly  melting.”To  begin,  I asked  the  students  to  tell  me  what 
came  to  mind  when  they  heard  the  word  “July.”The  students  brain- 
stormed various  ideas:  swimming,  summer,  my  birthday,  America’s 
birthday,  barbecues,  sweat,  lemonade,  cottages,  the  beach,  free  time 
and  so  on.  I drew  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  word  can 
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inspire  a range  of  stories  and  told  them  that  together  we  could  dis- 
cover a variety  of  stories  we  might  think  of  as  we  listened  to  James 
Stevenson’s  memories.  After  I read  the  story,  the  students  shared 
some  of  their  own  experiences  that  were  inspired  by  the  picture 
book.  Christi  told  about  the  time  when  she  thought  her  fish  were 
hungry  and  put  ice  cream  in  a goldfish  bowl.  Greg  recounted  a skin- 
ny-dipping  experience.  Miranda  then  told  about  the  time  she  got 
lost  in  a house  because  she  locked  herself  in  a closet  which  prompt- 
ed Sunil  to  tell  a story  about  the  time  he  got  lost  in  a mall.  He  then 
went  on  to  reveal  a story  about  his  two  sisters  who  had  both  died  in 
a drowning  accident  when  he  was  younger. 

To  bring  closure  to  the  discussion,  I asked  the  students  why 
they  thought  they  had  told  the  stories  they  did  and  asked  them  to 
consider  what  they  might  have  learned  from  the  experience.  In  the 
following  conversation,  four  students  articulate  the  essence  of  shar- 
ing memories: 

Teacher:  “We’ve  been  sharing  lots  of  stories  for  the  last  few 
minutes....  How  come  we’re  sharing  these  stories?  Why  are  we  doing 
that?” 

Janine:  “It’s  our  memories  and  thoughts  that  we  thought  about 
when  we  listened  to  the  story.” 

Teacher:  “Why  are  we  talking  about  these  stories?  Where  do  they 
come  from?” 

James:  “They’re  there  to  make  people  laugh.” 

Teacher:  “Sometimes  laugh...” 

Liza:  “They  were  part  of  our  fife  once...” 

Teacher:  “Why  do  these  stories  about  fish,  about  drowning,  about 


aunts  and  uncles  come  out 
in  our  discussion?” 

Janine:  “Once  somebody  starts  a story 
about  fishing,  some  of  us  think  of  another  one.” 

Liza:  “The  author  told  a story  about  swimming  and  that 
maybe  made  someone  think  of  drowning.  I hear  the  word 
‘drowning’  and  I think  of  a drowning  story  and  somebody  thinks  of 
another  one.” 

Christi:  “Because  this  is  the  time  we’re  going  to  take  the  stories  out 
of  our  mind...” 

Liza:  “ . . .sharing  our  fife.” 

Stories  beget  stories  beget  stories.  Similar  to  the  reminiscences 
and  anecdotes  that  were  inspired  by  listening  to  the  poem  “The 
Army  Ants”  and  the  book  July,  students  can  “hitchhike”  off  one 
another  to  tell  stories  from  their  fives.  These  stories  not  only  reveal 
their  fife  experiences  and  their  ideas  but  also  build  a dimension  of 
who  they  are.  Susan  Engel  (1995),  author  of  The  Stories  Children  Tell 
writes;  “Each  time  a child  describes  an  experience  he  or  someone 
else  has  had,  he  constructs  part  of  his  past,  adding  to  his  sense  of  who 
he  is  and  conveying  that  sense  to  others”  (p.  1).  Because  we  are 
human,  we  have  a sea  of  narratives  swimming  inside  us. 

According  to  Harold  Rosen  (1988),  narrative  is  an  important 
mode  of  thought  that  helps  us  to  order  our  experiences  and  con- 
struct reality.  For  Rosen,  “narrative  is  nothing  if  not  a supreme 
means  of  rendering  otherwise  chaotic,  shapeless  events  into  a 
coherent  whole,  saturated  with  meaning”  (p.  164).  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  teacher,  therefore,  to  give  time  and  attention  for 
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children  to  use  narra- 
tive in  their  thinking,  speak- 
ing and  writing  in  order  to  develop 
the  full  range  of  their  cognitive  ability. 

Unless  children  are  given  opportunities  to  tell 
their  stories,  they  may  never  come  to  understand  or 
give  meaning  to  them.  Story  enables  children  to  give  shape  to 
their  life  experiences  through  recounting  them,  or  to  compare  them 
with  similar  experiences  from  literary  sources  (Kerry  Malian,  1991). 

Teachers  and  children  have  their  own  treasure-chests  of  stories 
waiting  to  be  unlocked  and  shared.  The  stories  of  others,  whether 
written  or  oral,  whether  authored  or  from  those  in  our  classroom 
community,  provide  the  keys  to  those  treasure  chests.  James  Britton 
(1979)  says  that  if  a story  is  close  to  a child’s  experience  it  will 
“strengthen  and  confirm”  that  child’s  view  of  the  world.  Stories  can 
be  used  to  give  children  reference  points  for  their  experiences.  This 
is  true  not  only  of  literary  stories  but  also  of  children’s  own  stories. 
When  given  voice,  these  stories  will  provide  opportunities  for  chil- 
dren to  reflect  on  events  and  make  sense  of  experiences. 

Oral  narrative  is  a powerful  way  of  validating  one’s  own  life  to 
oneself  and  to  others.  What  may  first  be  fleeting  memories  gain  sig- 
nificance when  they  are  told  out  loud:  “When  stories  are  told  by 
children,  our  role  (apart  from  listening  to  them)  is  to  imbue  them 
with  meaning.  They  are  not  simply  anecdotes  but  appraisals  of  their 
experiences.  Their  confidence  grows,  and  out  of  it  gradually  blos- 
soms a cognition  that  what  they  say  appears  to  have  significance  for 
others”  (Barton  & Booth,  1990). 

My  experience  with  children  responding  to  books  by  telling  fife 
stories  has  lead  me  to  believe  strongly  that  time  must  be  allowed  for 
children  to  recall  stories,  to  tell  their  stories  to  others,  and  to  find 
ways  to  make  connections — to  the  text,  to  each  other,  to  the  past.  As 
the  students  and  I gather  together  as  a “story  tribe,”  we  validate  each 
other’s  experiences  as  well  as  explore  shared  meanings  (Barton  & 
Booth,  1990).  In  this  way,  I am  able  to  give  children  a sense  of  signif- 


icance and  recognition  that  will  hopefully  have  repercussions 
beyond  the  classroom  rug. 

Ten  Ways  to  Promote  Oral  Narrative 

1.  Choose  good  books 

Here’s  a little  cue  I use  to  choose  the  books  I buy  and  share  aloud:  if 
a story  helps  me  think  of  stories  from  my  own  life,  then  I am 
encouraged  to  share  it  with  children  with  the  hope  that  it  will  res- 
onate for  them  too.  Here  are  several  books  which  I find  help  me 
with  the  job  of  having  the  children  share  their  own  stories:  The 
Relatives  Came  by  Cynthia  Rylant,  Night  Noises  by  Mem  Fox,  When  I 
Was  Nine  by  James  Stevenson,  The  Dust  Bowl  by  David  Booth,  The 
Auction  by  Jan  Andrews,  and  Owl  Moon  by  JaneYolen. 

2.  Take  the  time  to  listen 

Just  as  a ritual  time  needs  to  be  set  aside  for  reading  stories  to  the 
class,  a deliberate  time  needs  to  be  established  for  story  discussion. 
From  time  to  time  a structured  event  needs  to  be  introduced  to  have 
the  children  share  their  stories  they  have  been  reminded  of  as  they 
listened  to  the  story.  However,  I find  that  more  often  than  not,  chil- 
dren are  sparked  to  tell  stories  spontaneously  without  a prompt  from 
the  teacher.  These  stories  cannot  be  ignored,  as  these  are  opportuni- 
ties that  make  our  curriculum  truly  authentic.  As  teachers  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  respond  positively  to  all  children’s  stories  because 
they  can  offer  important  clues  of  who  the  children  are. 

3.  Allow  digression 

The  stories  that  children  tell  may  not  necessarily  be  connected  to 
the  topic  at  hand.  Digressions  will  emerge,  especially  if  a longer  peri- 
od of  time  is  given  for  conversation.  We  could  ask:  “What  made  you 
think  of  that  story?”  Often  a word  or  a snippet  of  narrative  will  bring 
stories  of  their  own  lives  to  the  surface.  Recently  when  I went  to 
visit  a kindergarten  class,  I told  them  that  I had  new  book  about  a 
cat.  One  child  put  up  his  hand  and  told  me  that  his  uncle  took  him 
to  the  zoo  and  he  told  about  the  polar  bears  that  he  saw.  Another 
child  then  told  us  about  her  visit  to  the  zoo.The  topics  that  the  chil- 
dren choose  may  not  be  the  one’s  that  we  expect  and  these  digres- 
sions need  to  be  honoured  and  respected. 

4.  Tell  your  own  stories 

If  the  best  response  to  a story  is  to  tell  a story,  then  the  best  of  the 
best  responses  in  the  classrooms  is  for  us  to  tell  stories  from  our  own 
lives  that  have  come  to  mind  as  we  read  a book.  By  sharing  our  own 
stories,  we  are  not  only  modelling  what  we  hope  the  children  will 
do,  but  we  are  demonstrating  how  one  makes  personal  connections 
and  gains  personal  meaning  from  reading.  Sometimes  it  is  impor- 
tant to  make  this  connection  very  explicit.  When  a sentence  or  pas- 
sage I read  stirs  up  a memory,  I draw  the  children’s  attention  to  it 
and  tell  the  children...  “this  reminds  me  of  the  time  that  I...” 
When  I was  reading  The  Relatives  Came  by  Cynthia  Rylant  aloud  to 
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the  children,  I told  them  about  a family  reunion  when  I was  five 
years  old  and  my  cousins  from  Florida  came  to  visit.  When  I told 
the  story  about  falling  out  the  window  while  fooling  around,  the 
children  had  many,  many  stories  about  accidents  in  their  lives. 

5.  Organize  small  groups 

It  is  important  to  introduce  a variety  of  groupings  (pairs  and  small 
groups,  gender-balanced,  organised  by  the  teacher  or  freely  chosen 
by  the  children).  A colleague  of  mine  introduces  story  talk  very 
successfully  with  his  kindergarten  class. When  Brian  finishes  reading 
a story  he  tells  the  children  to  find  a partner.  Each  child  in  turn  is 
given  time  to  tell  what  he  or  she  thought  about  the  book  and  what 
they  thought  about  as  they  listened  to  the  book. 

6.  Initiate  response  before,  during,  or  after  reading  a story 

Sometimes  when  I introduce  a story,  I ask  the  children  to  talk  about 
what  the  title  of  the  book  reminds  them  of.  For  instance,  Canoe 
Days  by  Gary  Paulsen  was  recently  chosen  as  the  daily  read  aloud 
and  many  children  had  stories  to  share  about  being  on  a canoe, 
camping  or  boat  trip.  As  I continue  to  read  a story  I usually  find 
that  one  or  two  children  put  up  their  hands  to  tell  us  what  they 
thought  of.  Sometimes  during  the  reading  of  a story,  I take  the 
opportunity  to  pause  and  ask  the  children  if  they  ever  had  an  expe- 
rience like  the  one  described  in  the  book.  Other  times  when  I fin- 
ish a story,  I organise  small  groups  where  students  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  talk  about  their  responses  with  their  peers.  After  the 
small  group  discussion,  we  make  these  conversations  public  in  a 
whole  class  context. 

7.  Honour  a variety  of  connections 

When  I introduced  The  Rabbit  by  John  Burningham  to  a group  of 
Grade  1 children,  I asked  if  anyone  had  any  experiences  with  rab- 
bits. I recognise  that  a large  number  of  children  in  the  class  may 
never  have  seen  or  touched  a rabbit.  Limiting  the  talk  to  things  that 
happened  to  them  personally  may  not  include  the  majority.  To 
stretch  the  realm  of  their  connections,  children  need  to  be  encour- 
aged to  think  of  others  they  know  (fictional  or  not),  who  might 
have  had  similar  experiences  to  the  ones  being  discussed. 
Broadening  connections  can  release  more  stories  to  be  told. 


8.  Ask  questions 

It  is  not  only  the  teacher  who  should 

be  asking  the  questions,  but  opportunities 

should  be  offered  to  the  classmates  to  ask  questions 

of  the  storyteller.  When  significant  questions  are  asked, 

the  storyteller  can  better  shape  the  story  as  he  or  she  conveys 

specific  details  connected  to  the  story.  Besides  making  the  story 

more  impressionable,  questions  might  lead  the  child  into  further 

inspecting  the  memory  and  uncovering  its  significance. 

9.  Invite  children  to  write  their  stories 

Sometimes  children  need  the  encouragement  to  move  the  oral  narra- 
tives into  written  narratives.The  purpose  of  the  invitation  is  not  just  to 
get  them  to  become  better  writers. The  experiences  that  they  write 
about  have  a formative  effect  on  the  child’s  developing  narrative  voice 
and  through  this  his  developing  sense  of  self.  Lucy  McCormick 
Calkins  (1991)  tells  us  that  “when  we  write  memoir,  we  must  discover 
not  only  the  moments  of  our  lives  but  the  meanings  in  those 
moments”  (p.  177).  Children  have  enough  memories  and  enough  sto- 
ries to  tell,  but  the  challenge,  according  to  Calkins,  is  to  find  out  how 
particular  moments  fit  into  the  plot  lines  of  our  lives. 

10.  Do  nothing 

When  children  listen  to  a book,  stories  may  wander  through  their 
heads  but  these  stories  might  not  get  released  and  made  public.  It  is 
not  always  necessary  to  have  the  children  tell  what  a book  reminded 
them  of.  Just  let  the  story  be.  Sometimes,  the  stories  that  have  been 
awakened  need  to  remain  private  in  the  minds  of  children.  Though 
in  our  classrooms  we  want  the  children  to  release  these  stories  to 
enrich  the  community  of  storytellers  and  conversationalists,  we  need 
to  be  respectful  of  the  silence  of  children.  O 
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The  Gift  oft 


Drama 


By  Kathleen  Gallagher 


One  day  when  she  was  very  old,  she  made  a sleeping  place  and  lay 
down  in  it,  her  face  turned  to  the  sky.  When  the  women  came 
they  found  she  had  died.  The  people  held  ceremonies  for  her 
passing  and  in  them  they  sang  this  song:  Then  leaped  up  a blazing  star 
from  earth  up  to  the  sky,  where  it  shone  in  glory  good  to  look  upon. 

“And  indeed,  she  had  gone  in  spirit  to  the  sky.  Free  of  her  body, 
she  had  no  need  to  stay  longer  in  the  changing  world.  She  was 
ready  to  live  in  the  sky  with  her  son  and  her  star  husband.  Often  in 
the  early  evenings  she  can  even  now  be  seen,  the  first  star  to  shine 
close  by  the  side  of  the  Moon.” 

These  were  the  final  words  in  Jane  Mobley’s  story  Starhusband.  As  I 
read  them  at  the  bedside  of  my  niece  Jacqueline  (who  was  seven  at  the 
time)  she  burst  into  tears.  I tried  to  comfort  her.When  the  weeping 
finally  subsided,  I asked  her  if  she  could  tell  me  what  had  happened, 
what  she  was  feeling.  Through  her  sobs  she  carefully  explained: 

“A  spirit  isn’t  as  good  as  a body. You’re  just  floating  around  in  the 
air  and  nobody  can  see  you.  It’s  no  good  to  be  a spirit  with  no  body.” 
I had  thought  it  was  a lovely  ending.  Jacqueline  disagreed. 

Making  Stories 

Schools  are  places  filled  with  stories  and  drama  is  about  bringing 
life  to  these  stories.  As  a drama  teacher,  I have  had  a very  special 
relationship  with  story.  There  is  a natural  compatibility  between 
story  and  drama  because,  as  C.  S.  Lewis  said,  a large  part  of  story  is 
reflection  (1980). 

Reflecting  through  drama  invites  students  into  conversation 


about  their  learning.  Over  my  years  of  teaching  drama  in  a sec- 
ondary school  for  girls,  I have  come  to  value  these  precious 
moments  of  reflection  in  my  classes.  It  has  often  been,  in  these 
moments,  that  the  young  women  I teach  find  an  external  destiny 
for  their  fantasies  and  their  rich  internal  lives.  Good  drama,  like 
good  stories,  strives  towards  a fullness  of  life. 

“When  I was  ten,  I read  fairy  tales  in  secret  and  would  have  been 
ashamed  if  I had  been  found  doing  so.  Now  that  I am  fifty  I read 
them  openly.  When  I became  a man  I put  away  childish  things, 
including  the  fear  of  childishness  and  the  desire  to  be  very  grown 
up.”  (Lewis,  1980,  p.  210.) 

In  education,  reading  and  story  telling  are  often  seen  as  the 
province  of  the  young.  Adolescents,  not  surprisingly  therefore,  can 
be  reluctant  to  read  “childish”  books  or  engage  in  storytelling,  but 
“doing  drama”  gives  us  permission  to  indulge  in  story-making  and 
explore  everything  from  picture  books  to  Shakespeare.  Almost  any- 
thing can  become  the  point  of  departure  for  creative  thinking  and 
reflection,  which  remain  the  hallmarks  of  drama  in  education.  In 
high  schools,  where  contents  of  disciplines  are  often  insulated  from 
one  another,  real  integration  of  subjects  is  rare.  Using  drama  to 
explore  story  provides  students  of  all  ages  with  the  opportunity  to 
use  language  in  creative  and  substantial  ways. 

Girls  and  Story-Making 

“...living  as  she  did  in  the  common  sitting-room,  surrounded  by 
people,  a woman  was  trained  to  use  her  mind  in  observation  and 
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drama  is  an  active  bridge  between  our 
inner  world  and  the  environment.  The 
point  off  using  drama  with  story, 
then,  is  not  as  a device  for 
re-enacting,  but  as  a 
frame  for  creating. 


upon  the  analysis 
of  character.  She  was 
trained  to  be  a novelist  not  to 
be  a poet.”  (Cahill,  1975,  p.  xi) 

Virginia  Woolf  believed  that  women 
were  better  suited  to  write  fiction  than  poetry. 

Woolf’s  fiction  explores  the  inferiority  of  women’s 
lives,  the  often  historically  silenced  stories  of  women.  Her 
novels,  it  has  been  suggested,  emphasize  that  women  don’t  despise 
truth  so  much  as  “see  something  beyond  truth,  which  we  may  call 
reality;  and  they  see  other  roads  of  approach  to  this  reality  than  the 
path  of  verbal  logic”  (Cahill,  1975,  p.  49).  This  finding  of“other 
roads  of  approach”  is  what  improvised  story  making  or  storydrama, 
as  David  Booth  calls  it,  is  all  about.  Susan  Cahill  explains  in  her 
introduction  to  her  collection  of  short  stories  by  and  about  women: 
“A  poet  thought  the  world  existed  to  serve  the  needs  of  one’s  imag- 
ination, but  a novelist  desired  to  express  the  world  more  fully  than 
oneself”  (Cahill,  p.xi,  1975). 

I was  a girl  who  played  and  replayed  stories  and  dialogues  in  my 
head.  And  I have  felt,  for  a long  time,  that  girls  live  an  intense  inner 
life.  My  work  with  girls  has  centred  on  using  story  in  the  classroom 
in  ways  that  initiate  reflection  and  understanding  of  those  inner 
lives.  When  I would  watch  the  young  women  I taught  in  their  girls’ 
school,  I saw  the  same  role-playing  fantasy  that  I once  indulged  in, 
both  in  seriousness  and  in  fun.  I think  playing  roles  and  imagining 
stories  makes  us  wonder  about  things.  And  it  is  important  that  stu- 
dents wonder  about  many  things.  As  teachers  and  facilitators  of 
drama,  we  are  helping  our  students  to  wonder  and  to  find  ways  to 
deepen  their  understanding  and  to  create  their  “fiction.” 

Departing  from  Story  into  Drama 

In  drama,  when  we  use  story  as  a springboard  into  other  dramatic 
worlds,  we  are  extending  the  story  by  both  bringing  ourselves  into 
the  fiction  and  by  bringing  the  fiction  into  us.  Courtney  (1986) 
argued  that  drama  is  an  active  bridge  between  our  inner  world  and 
the  environment.  The  point  of  using  drama  with  story,  then,  is  not 
as  a device  for  re-enacting,  but  as  a frame  for  creating. 

When  I first  decided  to  bring  Jane  Mobley’s  story  of  the 
Earthwoman  who  travels  to  the  Skyworld  into  a classroom  of 


Grade  10  girls,  I wanted  them  to  have  the  gift  of  fantasy.  Over  sev- 
eral days,  we  would  enter  into  the  story  by  reading  it,  responding  to 
it,  writing  about  it,  and  developing  an  aesthetic  sense  for  the  emo- 
tion in  the  words. 

Drama  helps  students  to  discover  the  implicit  and  explicit 
themes  of  stories.  By  using  dramatic  structures,  the  students  begin 
to  use  their  own  elements  of  plot,  theme,  character,  and  point  of 
view.  These  elements  become  the  tools  in  their  process  of  creating. 
For  example,  Mobley’s  story  tells  us  that  the  Earthgirl  wishes  upon  a 
star  to  go  up  to  the  sky.  Going  into  role  with  the  class  we  become 
the  Skypeople  she  meets  upon  arriving.  Then,  as  teacher-in-role,  I 
become  the  sister  of  the  missing  girl,  asking  the  Skypeople  for  help 
in  finding  my  sister.  Next,  they  become  the  Council  of  Elders  in  the 
sky  determining  whether  this  stranger  is  adopting  our  culture  and 
customs,  and  fitting  into  our  Skyworld,  and  whether  we  would 
permit  her  to  return  to  earth  should  she  choose  to.  What  these 
improvised  scenes  share  is  their  potential  for  extending  the  fantasy, 
building  tension  and  conflict,  and  focusing  on  important  moments 
or  emotions  in  the  story.  The  story,  then,  becomes  the  context 
for  learning. 

Another  great  creator  of  worlds,  Simone  de  Beauvoir,  in  Memoirs 
of  a Dutiful  Daughter,  speaks,  with  compelling  clarity,  of  engaging 
with  story  as  a young  woman: 

“I  had  a spontaneous  urge  to  turn  everything  that  happened  to 
me  into  a story:  I used  to  talk  freely,  and  loved  to  write.  If  I was 
describing  in  words  an  episode  in  my  fife,  I felt  that  it  was  being  res- 
cued from  oblivion,  that  it  would  interest  others,  and  so  be  saved 
from  extinction.  I loved  to  make  up  stories,  too:  when  they  were 
inspired  by  my  own  experience,  they  seemed  to  justify  it;  in  one 
sense  they  were  of  no  use  at  all,  but  they  were  unique  and  irreplace- 
able, they  existed,  and  I was  proud  of  having  snatched  them  out 
of  nothingness.” 

I am  inspired  by  these  words  as  a feminist  teacher  actively  engaged 
in  the  emancipation  of  girls  and  women.  Many  would  choose  not  to 
use  a story  like  Starhusband  with  such  potential  to  reinforce  gender 
stereotypes  for  girls,  but  it  is  my  view  that  difficult  sources  ought  to 
be  used  so  that  students  have  the  opportunity  to  “de-familiarize”  and 
thereby  render  explicit  what  often  remain  unchallenged  and  pre- 
scriptive images.  Through  working  in  role  with  girls,  it  then  becomes 
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my  particular  challenge  to  validate  all  the  perspectives  in  the  room, 
including  those  who  have  life  experiences  or  have  made  choices 
that  are  not  immediately  reflected  in  the  imagery  of  the  story.  My 
attempts  to  invite  all  the  voices  in  the  room  into  our  story  making  are 
supported  by  drama’s  dialectical  structure  for  learning. 

The  Role  of 'Other'  and  the  Role  of 'Self' 

In  using  drama,  story  is  never  a solo  performance.  In  reflecting,  we 
are  also  challenged  to  engage  with  the  stories  of  others,  their  differ- 
ent ways  of  understanding  and  responding.  It  is  not  so  much  about 
doing  ones  own  thing, but  making  responses  that  attend  to  others’ 
thoughts  as  well  as  our  own.  In  the  end,  the  story  becomes  a multi- 
vocal narrative,  as  we  stretch  it,  re-shape  it,  re-write  it.  Children 
have  complex  landscapes.  Because  the  arts  are  about  specificity  and 
individual  detail,  we  can  use  drama  to  explore  story  and  reveal  the 
rich  and  varied  knowledge  that  children  bring  to  the  classroom. 

As  with  most  endeavours  in  the  classroom,  stories  too  need  clo- 
sure. Here  is  where  a guided  reflection  can  help  students  to  explore 
the  possible  meanings  they  take  from  the  story.  As  we  were  arriving 
at  a closure  to  our  collective  story-making,  I was  vividly  remember- 
ing my  niece  Jacqueline’s  troubled  response  to  Jane  Mobley’s  con- 
clusion. I decided  to  infuse  our  work  in  the  classroom  with  the 
reflection  I have  come  to  depend  on,  by  asking  the  students  to 
write  their  own  conclusion.  Not  surprisingly,  each  conclusion  was  a 
souvenir  of  each  student’s  unique  engagement  with  Mobley’s  story. 

Dissonance  plays  an  important  role  in  learning.  For  students 
who  might  have  the  feeling  that  Jacqueline  had  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  story — that  feeling  of  discord — writing-in-role  and  becoming 
authors  themselves  can  offer  students  the  power  and  belief  to  con- 
struct their  own  story  and  their  own  meanings.  In  some  measure, 
exploring  story  through  drama  returns  to  the  product  the  very 
process,  the  act  of  invention.  For  Noemia,  her  ending  embodies 
both  her  meanings  and  her  personal  engagement  with  Mobley’s 
characters  and  plot. 

“As  she  grew  older,  she  became  the  wise  one  in  her  little  communi- 
ty. She  continued  to  pick  roots  and  berries  with  her  friends,  but 
always  felt  that  a part  of  her  was  missing.  Looking  at  her  son  in  the 
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Distinguished  Dissertation  award  by  the  American  Alliance 
of  Theatre  and  Education.  Her  forthcoming  book,  Drama 
Education  in  the  Lives  of  Girls:  Imagining  Possibilities 
(University  of  Toronto  Press,  2000)  represents  a synthesis 
of  her  research  in  drama  and  the  sociology  of  education. 


night  time  did  not  seem  to  fill  in  her  emptiness  inside,  but  she  knew 
that  the  skyworld  was  the  best  place  for  him.  One  night  she  decided 
to  go  back  to  the  place  where  she  first  wished  for  her  starhusband. 
She  dug  up  a piece  of  root  and  stared  at  it  for  a while.  Only  she  did 
not  want  to  see  her  son  in  the  skyworld,  but  instead  down  on  earth. 
“I  wish  that  for  one  day  I will  be  able  to  see  my  son  in  the  figure  of 
a normal  boy.”  As  she  wished  for  this,  tears  began  to  fill  her  light 
green  eyes  and  trickle  down  her  wrinkled  rosy  cheeks  staining 
them.  She  fell  asleep  and  when  she  awoke  there  was  a little  boy 
lying  beside  her  no  older  than  three  or  four  years  old.  As  the  day  got 
shorter,  people  began  to  become  sleepy  and  the  stars  began  to  come 
up,  but  the  moon  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  in  the  sky.  The  villagers 
did  not  understand  it  and  went  to  the  wise  woman  for  help.  As  they 
got  closer  and  closer  to  her  house,  they  noticed  a bright  light  com- 
ing from  her  house.  When  they  finally  reached  her  house  they 
noticed  a little  boy  crying  beside  the  wise  woman’s  body.  The 
woman  was  dying.  The  boy  was  the  bright  light  that  everyone  had 
seen  when  walking  to  the  old  woman’s  house.  Everyone  watched  in 
amazement  as  the  boy’s  light  became  stronger  and  stronger.  Finally, 
it  became  so  strong  that  it  blinded  the  people  and  forced  them  to 
close  their  eyes.  When  they  finally  opened  them,  the  boy  and  the 
old  woman  were  gone.The  people  noticed  that  the  moon  had  mys- 
teriously re-appeared,  but  something  was  different  about  it.The  vil- 
lagers noticed  that  the  moon  had  a face  of  a young  woman  smiling 
at  the  face  of  the  boy  who  had  disappeared  with  the  wise  woman, 
shining  brighter  than  ever  in  the  sky.”  (Noemia,  Grade  10) 

To  close,  I would  ask  the  students  to  tell  me  about  their  ending, 
how  they  arrived  at  it.  A year  later,  I might  ask  them  again. 
Reflection  is  an  on-going  project  and  as  children  mature  their  lan- 
guage and  ability  to  express  what  they  see  with  their  mind  improves. 
Using  drama  to  extend  story  is  a convincing  way  to  strengthen  stu- 
dents’ immersion  in  and  relationship  to  texts  of  all  kinds.  El 
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Learning  from  their  storied 


By  Julia  Balaisis 

I earning  happens  best  only  when  it  is  able  to  make  its  way  to  the 
life  story  of  the  learner,  when  it  is  able  to  connect,  add  to,  and 
■ become  part  of  a student’s  personal  narrative.  David  Hunt 
(1987)  advocates  that  learning  be  rooted  in  personal  experience — 
that  we  “begin  with  ourselves.”  Such  learning  is  created  and 
demonstrated  in  the  stories  students  tell. 

My  confidence  in  making  these  statements  evolves  from  my 
own  work  with  students  and  specifically  relates  to  my  researching 
the  aftermath  of  an  educational  experience  that  began  at  the 
Cuernavaca  Centre  for  Intercultural  Dialogue  on  Development. 
This  was  a ten-day  excursion  into  Mexico  and  Popular  Education 
(Freire,  1968;  Arnold  & Burke,  1983;  Shor,  1992;  hooks,  1994) 
whereby  15  Ontario  high  school  students  democratically  engaged 
in  first-hand  experiences,  ongoing  reflection  and  dialogue,  planning 
for  action,  evaluation  and  celebration.  The  program  was  aimed  at 
increasing  awareness  of  the  realities  of  Mexico.  Creating  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a focus  group  and  individual  interviews,  as  well  as 
encouraging  journal  writing  and  conversation,  allowed  for  a sur- 
prising diversity  of  experience  to  emerge. 

What  was  most  remarkable  for  me  as  researcher  was  the  discov- 
ery that  while  15  students  engaged  in  the  same  experience,  their 
learning  outcomes  were  remarkably  varied.  What  each  student 
would  ultimately  learn  was  determined  far  more  by  his  or  her  per- 
sonal context  and  current  life  narrative  than  by  teacher  or  program 
objectives.  Below  are  some  examples  of  the  diversity  of  student  out- 
comes. All  student  quotes  are  taken  from  my  research  inquiry. 


Becoming  Politically  Aware 

Jake  and  Mary,  who  spoke  very  much  in  concert,  experienced  their 
learning  in  the  areas  of  politics  and  the  workings  of  power.  They 
found  themselves,  long  after  the  initial  experience,  continuing  to 
seriously  consider  the  global  and  local  interplay  of  oppressive  forces 
and  the  structuring  of  power.  Mary  notes  that  “we  saw  the  effects  of 
power  gone  bad”  and,  with  further  reflection,  adds  that  “it’s  inherent 
in  everything.” The  Mexico  experience  provided  students  with  the 
opportunity  to  examine  first-hand  the  plight  of  Third  World  peo- 
ple and  understand  the  devastating  results  of  economic,  industrial, 
social  and  political  exploitation.  With  respect  to  this,  Mary  insists 
that  “Mexico  was  a start  of  a way  of  thinking  for  me.” 

Through  earlier  and  ongoing  reflection,  facilitated  by  the  inter- 
view process,  Jake  and  Mary  told  stories  of  frustrations  related  to 
their  own  lives. This  is  where  the  learning  “came  home”  for  them. 
Their  stories,  urgently  told  and  revealing  deep-felt  emotion,  con- 
nected the  Mexican  reality  to  private  reality.  Jake  discovers  that  the 
struggle  for  power  is  intrinsic  to  human  nature.  “I  think  we’re  faced 
with  similar  powerlessness  but  we  don’t  realise  it.”  Jake  and  Mary’s 
point  of  personal  connection,  arising  from  their  personal  stories, 
catalysed  a deeper  critique  of  the  workings  of  power  in  general  and 
furthered  understanding  of  their  own  struggles  with  censorship, 
coercion  and  incidences  of  imposed  world  views. 

Jake  and  Mary  not  only  acquired  strategies  for  living  within 
power  structures,  but  also  sensed  their  own  desire  for  power,  realised 
the  pitfalls  that  lie  therein,  and  began  to  emerge  with  a sense  of  how 
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...they  learned  about  gratitude,  a 
more  authentic  spirituality, the 
importance  oft  doing  little  things, 
conserving  and  ftocussing  energy, 
and  the  importance  oft  ritual. 


to  make  a better  world.  “I 
think  things  are  evolving”  is  their 
hopeful  endnote  with  regard  to  the 
direction  of  society  and  education  in  par- 
ticular. Their  ability  to  work  out  their  under- 
standing and  construct  meaning  comes  not  from 
being  told,  but  from  their  ability  to  intermesh  a learning 
experience  with  their  own  experience  woven  into  new  stories 
that  await  audience. 

Learning  Through  the  Body 

Nick’s  learning  concentrated  on  his  discovery  of  the  importance  of 
the  body  for  the  learning  process. The  Mexico  experience  provided 
him  opportunities  for  being  physical  in  work  projects  such  as  clear- 


ing land,  food  sorting  and  composting.  Nick  discovered  and  related 
his  own  “need  of  physical  connection  [in  learning] — and  not  only 
phys.  ed.,  not  just  running  for  running’s  sake,  but  working  as  an 
extension  of  my  emotional,  intellectual,  spiritual  journey....  I loved 
that!  It  was  connection  with  my  body.” 

He  told  his  story  when  he  worked  the  following  summer  as  a 
Labour  Teacher  for  Frontier  College.  “The  most  tangible  evidence 
of  teaching  success  for  me  came  while  thinning  apples  for  six  hours 
on  a Sunday  afternoon.  [It  was]  an  ideal  spot  for  an  English  lesson.... 
While  we  were  chatting,  Delfina  expressed  to  me  that  she  was  hav- 
ing difficulty  communicating... and  wanted  to  improve  her 
English.... We  must  have  practised  for  two  or  three  hours,  rotating 
adjectives  or  having  her  ask  me  the  questions.  It  worked  well 
because  it  was  relaxed;  there  was  no  intimidation  of  the  formal  class 
or  the  other  Mexicans  watching  her....  [The  exercises]  sank  into  her 
because  the  physical  activity  of  thinning  connected  the  words  to 
her  body  and  thus  they  became  not  just  mental  images  but  concrete 
things  in  her  body. . . . The  best  feeling  for  me  came  when  we  had  a 
formal  class  doing  the  verb  ‘to  be.’  She  had  remembered  everything 
that  we  had  done  in  the  trees  and  spoke  with  ease  and  confidence. 
She  even  winked  at  me  after  she  conjugated  a verb.  Suddenly  my 
minimum  wage  didn’t  feel  so  little  after  all.” 

Nick,  connecting  the  learning  in  Mexico  with  his  own  experi- 
ence, wove  a story  that  strengthened  his  resolve  to  continue  to  heed 
his  body-knowing  and  has  demonstrated  that  he  has  uniquely  taken 
what  he  needed  from  the  Cuernavaca  experience. 

Emotional  Knowing 

Dominique  described  her  major  challenge  and  learning  during  the 
Mexico  experience:  “For  me  the  biggest  risk  was  talking  about  my 
feelings.”  She  placed  this  revelation  in  the  context  of  traditional 
classroom  learning  and  spoke  of  its  consequences:  “We ’re  just  not 
taught  how  to  deal  with  our  emotions.  We ’re  just  not  taught  to  make 
that  a priority.”  “I’m  not  really  in  touch  with  myself.”  According  to 
Dominique,  students  learn  these  lessons  well  and  thus  become 
accustomed  to  keeping  their  feelings  hidden,  for  the  most  part,  in 
their  daily  lives.  The  mix  of  her  personal  history  with  the  open  envi- 
ronment for  emotion  in  Mexico  resulted  in  her  revelation. 

Lise  mingled  her  stories  of  Mexico  with  her  own  reality,  including 
a stirring  recollection  of  seeing  children  lying  out  in  the  streets  and 
scenes  from  the  squatter  settlement.  “If  I can  feel  something  or  if  I can 
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remember  feeling,  then  I know  exactly  what’s  wrong  and  what’s 
right.”  This  statement  not  only  equates  feeling  with  knowing  but 
feeling  with  moral  knowing — knowing  right  from  wrong.  For  Lise, 
personal  experience  gave  rise  to  feelings,  then  feelings,  “thoroughly 
felt  through”  gave  rise  to  understanding  and  learning.  Because  her 
emotions  had  been  affected,  not  just  her  mind,  the  impact  was  greater 
for  her  and  the  potential  for  learning  substantially  enlarged. 

Learning  continued  to  grow  for  Dominique  and  Lise  on  their 
return  home.  Feelings  lingered,  did  not  easily  dissipate  and  students 
such  as  Dominique  and  Lise  expressed  concern  over  not  being  able 
to  continue  expressing,  understanding  and  working  with  feelings. “I 
did  not  want  to  stop  feeling.”This  statement  not  only  speaks  to  the 
importance  that  these  students  placed  on  feelings,  but  to  how  vital 
feelings  were  to  their  learning  and  to  their  experience  of  well- 
being. The  tone  and  content  of  their  stories  disclose  and  bring 
home  emotional  knowing. 

It's  always  been  the  family 

Rob’s  experience  in  Mexico  spelled  out  “family”  to  him  in  every 
way.  He  admitted  that  the  warmth  he  experienced  in  Mexico  was 
in  stark  contrast  to  his  own  personal  experience  of  family  and  was 
intensified  by  his  yearning  to  belong.  When  attending  the  initial 
focus  group  interview,  Rob’s  commented  that  “the  family’s  back 
together.”  When  recalling  his  memories,  he  emphasised  that  it’s  the 
“family  [that]  keeps  it  together....  I still  feel  bonded  to  the  others.... 
It’s  always  has  been  the  family.” 

Rob’s  own  story  revealed  a home  life  that  does  not  satisfy  his 
idea  of  family  life  but  typifies  the  workaday  world  of  middle-class 
suburbia,  of  which  he  is  a part.  “ . . . I don’t  really  have  too  much  of  a 
family,  between  my  sister’s  full  time  job,  my  dad’s  job,  mom,  and  me 
and  my  many  jobs,  I never  see  a family.  Pretty  much,  I come  home; 
there’s  no  one  there.  I’m  lucky  if  I see  everyone  once  a week.  I 
pretty  much  live  off  of  Chef  Boy-ar-dee. . .” 

The  Mexico  experience  was  a family  experience  that  bestowed 
upon  Rob  a sense  of  security  and  love.  Grateful  to  the  group,  he 
recalled  specific  moments  of  closeness  that  included  welcoming 
embraces  and  loving  support. 

Two  years  later,  Rob’s  story  continues.  “The  closeness  of  my 
family  is  not  there. We  write  each  other  notes....  I spent  my  birthday 
by  myself.”  His  story  comes  back  again  to  the  group  experience,  his 
learning  about  family — a point  of  reference  that  now  inspires  Rob 
to  create  community  in  his  locale,  with  the  children’s  sports  that  he 
coaches.  His  point  of  reference,  for  his  own  unique  reason,  is  the 
Mexico  experience  and  its  group  bonding. 

Deepening  Learning 

As  far  as  the  other  students  on  the  excursion,  they  learned  about 
gratitude,  a more  authentic  spirituality,  the  importance  of  doing  lit- 
tle things,  conserving  and  focussing  energy,  and  the  importance  of 


ritual.  All  these  learnings  arise  from  their  individual  contexts  and 
their  needs  and  are  solidified  and  further  discovered  through  the 
telling  of  their  stories. 

This  inquiry  process  has  shown  me  how  students  learn  in  accor- 
dance with  their  own  needs  that  are  clearly  and  urgently  written  in 
their  personal  stories.  This  learning  is  far  more  effective  than  any 
expectations  that  we  as  educators  can  devise.  Learning  is  further 
maximised  when  students  can  be  encouraged  to  connect  and  draw 
upon  their  own  meaning  through  the  continued  unfolding  of  their 
narratives.  The  cited  accounts  verify  how  students  are  fully  capable 
of  constructing  their  own  meaning  and  learning. 

The  process  of  story  telling  deepens  learning,  is  further  enhanced 
through  dialogue  and  continues  far  past  what  might  be  considered  the 
end  of  a learning  experience.  Encouraging  personal  narrative,  through 
its  varied  modes  of  expression,  thus  uncovers  not  only  our  best  evalu- 
ative tool  but  encourages  the  often  missed  processing  of  validating  the 
unique  learning  of  each  individual.  By  trusting  the  individual  voices  of 
students  to  emerge,  we  not  only  respect  students  but  also  honour  their 
process  of  constructing  knowledge  and  making  meaning.  B 
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By  David  Hutchison 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  narrative  approach  is 

committed  to  the  same  holistic  principles 
that  many  environmental  educators  judge  as  key 
(Drake,  1992). Yet  on  closer  examination,  there  are  signs 
that  the  narrative  mode,  at  least  as  it  is  sometimes  conceived, 
can  work  against  the  forms  of  ecological  consciousness  that  envi- 
ronmentalists would  like  to  see  supported  in  schools.  If  one  were  to 
conduct  an  ecological  audit  of  a particular  narrative  approach,  what 
questions  might  fairly  be  asked?  First,  there  is  the  question  of 
whether  nature  is  “foregrounded”  or  “backgrounded”  by  narrative — 
acknowledged  and  celebrated  or  devalued  or  ignored. 

Environmental  writers  (e.g.,  Berry,  1988;  Shepard,  1982)  have 
long  argued  that  natural  places  have  a profound  impact  on  the 
development  of  self  and  culture.  Thus,  the  interdependency  of  the 
human  with  the  natural  world  needs  to  be  recognised  and  celebrat- 
ed. Second,  some  narrative  approaches  tend  to  emphasise  the  interi- 
or, storied  life  of  the  individual  over  the  equally  substantive 
connections  that  can  be  forged  between  individuals  and  the  wider 
earth  community.  Individual  stories  are  important,  but  they  can  take 
on  an  even  larger  life  when  placed  within  the  context  of  a sur- 
rounding place. 

Reciprocity  of  Self  and  World 

It  might  be  helpful  to  return  for  a moment  to  the  origins  of  the 
narrative  perspective  in  modern  education.  Friedrich  Froebel 
(1782-1852),  the  inventor  of  the  kindergarten,  placed  narrative  at 
the  centre  of  his  educational  philosophy.  He  argued  that  the  inner 
world  of  the  child  was  a reflection  of  the  outer  world  of  nature 
(Froebel,  1826).  Self  and  object  are  at  one  and  the  same  time  sepa- 
rate entities,  yet  also  constituent  parts  of  a total  reality.Therefore,  the 
human  is  always  in  relationship,  and  learning  constitutes  finite 
adjustments  to  a child’s  relationship  with  the  world. 

According  to  Froebel,  in  middle  childhood  there  emerges  the 
capacity  to  recognise  (and  celebrate)  the  autonomy  of  the  individual 
while  subtly  preserving  the  unity  of  selfhood  and  world.  While  the 
careful  study  of  nature  can  meet  the  spatial  needs  of  development,  it 


is  the  temporal  longings  of  the  child — for  a 
personal  history  and  a theory  of  the  universe — 
that  point  to  the  importance  of  the  narrative  mode 
of  inquiry.  The  narrative  approach  establishes  a sense  of 
continuity  to  existence  and  addresses  the  temporal  basis  of  the 
child’s  search  for  meaningfulness  and  purpose  in  the  world. 

The  Story  of  the  Universe 

In  so  far  as  it  was  Froebel  who  pointed  to  the  meaning-making 
potential  of  narrative,  it  was  another  early  childhood  educator 
Maria  Montessori  (1870-1952)  who  argued  for  the  ecological 
objects  of  its  attention.  Montessori  (1948)  posited  the  telling  of  the 
universe  story  as  the  central  cultural  task  of  education  during  mid- 
dle childhood.  She  argued  that  an  elementary  curriculum  that  is 
organised  around  an  historical  inquiry  into  the  origins  and  history 
of  the  earth  can  effectively  address  the  child’s  yearning  for  a sense  of 
place  and  self  in  relationship  to  the  world.  Montessori’s  writing 
reveals  pedagogy  imbued  with  excitement  and  wonder: 

“[Now]  the  Cosmic  Plan  can  be  presented  to  the  child,  as  a 
thrilling  tale  of  the  earth  we  live  in,  its  many  changes  through  slow 
ages  when  water  was  Nature’s  chief  toiler  for  accomplishment  of 
her  purposes,  how  land  and  sea  fought  for  supremacy,  and  how  [the] 
equilibrium  of  elements  was  achieved,  that  Life  might  appear  on 
the  stage  and  play  its  part  in  the  great  drama.”  (p.  2) 

The  story  of  the  universe  entails  both  the  history  of  the  earth 
community  before  humans  “made  their  mark”  on  the  planet  and  a 
more  integral  understanding  of  how  the  wider  earth  community 
has  served  to  contextualise  human  activity  throughout  the  modern 
period.  A time-line  can  be  used  to  introduce  children  to  the  story 
of  the  universe  and  is  particularly  effective  in  framing  the  immense 
scale  of  geological  time  that  passed  before  the  human  species  came 
on  the  scene.  Children  can  be  asked  to  build  a personal  time-line, 
to  trace  their  own  individual  history  by  recording  those  life  events 
that  are  most  important  to  them.  This  personal  time-line  can  then 
be  used  as  the  basis  for  introducing  narratives  and  other  learning 
activities  which  use  prose,  art,  dance,  drama,  and  music  to  explore 
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the  common  histories  of  peoples  and  other  species:  familial  history, 
cultural  history,  national  history,  world  history,  and  earth  history. 

In  Montessori  schools,  the  story  of  the  universe  is  told  to  chil- 
dren over  a period  of  weeks,  months,  or  even  years.  Similarly, 
Waldorf  schools  organise  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  years 
around  specific  epochs  in  human  and  earth  history.  Although  the 
use  of  maps,  charts,  and  pictures  can  help  to  extend  and  concretise 
the  story  of  the  universe,  this  story  is  often  best  told  from  memory, 
without  the  use  of  pictures  or  props,  and  in  an  engaging  way  which 
evokes  each  child’s  imagination.  A curriculum  which  immerses 
children  within  the  universe  story  can  naturally  lead  to  the  study  of 
a variety  of  subjects,  including  physical  geography,  weather,  the  sea- 
sons, taxonomy,  and  mineralogy. 

A narrative  approach  to  teaching  and  learning  marks  the  return 
of  a traditional  strategy  for  transmitting  ecological  and  cultural 
understandings  to  children.  Within  many  societies  and  religious  tra- 
ditions, including  aboriginal  and  Eastern  cultures,  the  narrative 
mode  has  historically  served  as  a primary  vehicle  for  transmitting 
cultural  knowledge  and  practices  to  the  youngest  generation. 
Within  such  societies,  cultural  survival  has  depended  in  large  part 
on  the  gradual  induction  of  children  into  the  implicit  wisdom  of 
deeply  held  cultural  stories,  myths,  and  other  narratives.  Encoded 
within  such  stories  are  the  “guiding  metaphors”  and  moral  codes 
which  frame  not  only  the  social  organisation  of  the  culture,  but  also 
its  relationship  to  the  wider  earth  community  and  the  even  wider 
numinous  universe  comprising  humans,  nature,  and  spirit. 

With  its  own  tales  of  grandeur  and  adventure,  the  story  of  the 
universe  emerges  as  a logical  extension  to  the  child’s  search  for  a 
personal  history.  It  has  the  potential  not  only  to  engage  the  child’s 
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Section  2 


Intertextuality 


By  Oksana  Mary  Kuryliw 

Tl  he  external  referee  for  my  thesis  committee,  Meguido  Zola 
from  Simon  Fraser  University,  began  his  appraisal  with  this 
story:  On  the  way  to  study  at  the  Sorbonne,  aboard  the  ferry 
from  Newhaven  to  Dieppe,  two  Cockney  lads  from  his  school  class 
were  oohing  and  aahing  at  the  water  that  stretched  to  the  horizon 
in  all  directions.  All  about  us,  Zola  continued,  was  a world  of  water, 
smooth  and  still,  like  a glass  pond,  the  surface  reflecting  the  gold  of 
the  setting  sun. 

“Blimey,  just  look  at  all  the  bleeding  water,”  says  one.  “Bleeding 
everywhere. Water  all  around.” 

“Yeah,  mate,”  his  companion  exclaimed,  “and  that’s  just  the 
surface.” 

As  with  this  story,  intertextual  learning  reveals  more  than  the  obvi- 
ous, and  what  matters  often  lies  under  the  surface.  Intertextuality  is  a 
central  process  of  making  meaning  through  the  connections  between 
present  and  past  texts,  constructed  from  a wide  variety  of  life  experi- 
ences. This  activity  can  occur  at  both  a formal  level  (school  texts),  and 
informally  (the  “texts”  that  include  students’ lives  and  popular  culture). 
Short  (1992)  argues  that  intertextuality  allows  us  to  see  learning  as  a 
process  of  making  connections,  of  searching  for  patterns  in  all  of  the 
texts  that  fill  our  lives,  that  interconnect  in  order  to  help  us  make  sense 
of  the  world.  Texts  are  superimposed  upon  texts,  and  upon  still  other 
texts  (Hartman  1992,  p.297),  as  we  struggle  to  make  meaning. 

Story  is  a basis  of  organising  our  human  experiences,  a frame- 
work for  learning.  As  Bakhtin  would  suggest,  we  search  for  our  own 
stories  in  the  stories  of  others.  Rosen  (as  cited  in  Booth,  1994)  says 


that  stories  in-the-head  should  be  given  their  chance  to  be  heard. 
In  a literary  story,  Benton  (1992)  states,  the  world  is  in  the  head  of 
the  reader,  and  the  voices  in  the  story  sustain  this  world. When  chil- 
dren read  or  listen  to  a story,  they  are  creating  personal  images  in 
their  minds.  In  making  meaning  from  stories,  children  must  go  back 
and  forth  between  the  story  they  are  reading  or  listening  to,  and  the 
stories  they  know  best  and  their  own  personal  narratives  (the  texts 
of  their  lives). They  are,  in  a very  real  sense,  building  a personal  story 
from  their  own  experiences  with  the  narrative.  Until  the  child  can 
make  his  or  her  story  from  the  fictional  one,  there  is  no  true  story 
for  that  child.  The  process  of  story  continues  beyond  the  end  of  the 
reading,  as  the  seed  of  another  story  readies  itself  for  germination. 

An  intertextual  approach  in  teaching  would  suggest  a movement 
away  from  literary  critiques  that  resemble  detached,  impersonal, 
print-centred  criticism.  In  this  new  teaching  scenario,  the  magic  of 
literature,  its  value  and  the  importance  of  its  personal  significance, 
would  not  be  lost.  Teachers  can,  of  course,  help  ensure  that  students 
develop  critical  abilities;  we  can  show  the  intertextual  system  of 
relation  that  connects  one  text  to  others.  At  the  same  time,  we  can 
be  involving  students  in  and  exciting  them  about  literary  works, 
bringing  together  two  of  the  most  powerful  strands  of  contempo- 
rary theory:  narratology  and  reader  response.  We  need  to  be  con- 
cerned with  both  the  ideas  of  the  text  and  the  response  of  the 
reader,  whether  we  are  working  with  spoken,  written  or  electronic 
texts.  We  must  enable  our  students  to  blend  their  knowledge  and 
voices  to  reframe  and  redesign  the  texts  they  experience. 
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Intertextuality  is  a central  proceed  of  making 
meaning  through  the  connections  between 
present  and  past  texts,  constructed  from  a 
wide  variety  of  life  experiences. 


Drama  enables  us  to  discover  the  heart  of  story  through  its 
images.  The  voice  of  the  group  resonates  off  the  voice  of  the  text  to 
create  the  voice  of  the  drama  (Booth,  1994).  When  children  read  or 
listen  to  a story,  they  are  creating  personal  images  in  their  minds  and 
entering  the  secondary  world  of  the  narrative.  Booth  speculates  that 
drama  may  be  one  of  the  few  language  situations  that  open  up  story 
possibilities  and  allow  spontaneous  narrative  to  enter  naturally  into 
the  flow  of  talk.  Drama  may  even  open  up  internal  comprehension, 
causing  children  to  use  the  pattern  of  one  set  of  images  to  organise 
quite  a different  set.  Therefore  the  images  from  one  story  can  be 
used  as  images  for  creating  related  and  yet  different  meanings  in 
another  context.  Drama  can  support  intertextual  learning. 

My  study  of  intertextual  learning  began  with  the  novel  Tire  Giver 
by  Lois  Lowry.This  print  text  was  used  to  launch  the  study,  but  as  we 
proceeded  various  texts  were  introduced,  such  as  storytelling,  drama 
and  film.  Each  “text”  (stories  from  family  members  and  friends,  tele- 
vision programs  and  films)  produced  a variety  of  discussions  in  oral 
and  written  form.  Sometimes,  and  only  sometimes,  did  the  personal 
stories  connect  with  the  novel.  In  The  Giver,  the  author  creates  a fic- 
tional community  where  there  are  no  storytellers. The  students  had  a 
difficult  time  making  the  connections  among  several  concepts 
revealed  in  the  novel:  the  absence  of  storytellers  in  the  novel  and  the 
role  of  storytellers  in  a society;  the  absence  of  books  in  the  fictional 
community  and  the  absence  of  memories.  The  drama  work  explored 
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these  connections,  as  the  children  worked  in  role,  and  examined  and 
pondered  the  need  for  recorded  story,  for  history,  for  collective  mem- 
ory, creating  an  intertextual  context  as  they  drew  upon  everything 
they  knew  in  order  to  handle  the  dramatic  conflict.  As  the  Grade  8 
students  commented  upon  the  completion  of  my  research,  “Teachers 
are  the  primary  texts;  they  are  ‘The  Givers.’  ” 

To  foster  plurality  in  the  classroom,  we  as  teachers  must  become 
more  comfortable  with  ambiguity.  Teaching  literature  also  concerns 
learning  about  the  power  of  language,  and  the  effect  of  story.  This 
can  only  be  achieved  in  classrooms  where  there  is  time  for  playing 
with  and  sharing  ideas,  rather  than  a place  where  individuals  work 
only  in  isolation.  Such  a reading  and  writing  classroom  would 
embrace  a dialogic  environment  where  there  is  room  for  a living 
mix  of  varied  and  opposing  voices.  Language  is  clearly  social,  and  is 
constructed  from  the  polyphony  of  voices  that  represent  discourses 
from  the  everyday  to  the  scholarly  and  theoretical.  A dialogic  class- 
room resonates  with  multiple  voices  and  perspectives,  with  stories 
portrayed  in  many  forms — a math  problem,  a picture  storyboard,  a 
history  diorama,  a song,  a prayer,  all  these  texts  creating  hope  for 
intertextual  experience.  O 
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Story 


By  Andy  Anderson 

Early  in  my  teaching  career  I was  a physical  and  health  educa- 
tor at  a rural  elementary  school  near  Stratford.  To  encourage 
participation  in  vigorous  physical  activity  I had  set  up  a run- 
ning course  through  a near-by  sugar  bush  that  was  owned  by  one  of 
the  families  whose  children  attended  our  school. The  marked  courses 
ranged  in  distance  and  level  of  challenge.  Each  time  I brought  a class 
to  the  bush  for  a run  I would  jog  along  with  one  of  the  students. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  I was  running  with  a 12-13  year-old, 
Mennonite  boy  named  Harley.  His  buttoned  up  long  sleeve  shirt, 
long  pants  and  well-worn,  flat-soled  Converse  running  shoes  com- 
prised his  “gym”  uniform.  As  we  ran  along  I entertained  discussion 
about  a number  of  topics:  school,  sports,  his  interests,  etc.  Noticing 
the  pace  I was  setting  was  not  very  difficult  for  Harley,  I decided  to 
pick  up  speed.  Again,  no  visible  signs  of  strain  and  Harley  kept  on 
talking.  I increased  the  pace  to  a level  I now  was  finding  intense.  I 
had  stopped  talking  half  a kilometre  ago.  Harley  was  striding  along 
beside  me  effortlessly.  When  we  finished  the  course  and  I caught  my 
breath  I said  to  Harley,  “Have  you  ever  thought  about  coming  out 
for  cross-country  running?”  He  indicated  he  had  chores  after  school 
each  night  and  so  could  not  attend  practices  unless  they  were  at 
school.  I agreed  to  find  ways  for  him  to  practise  if  he  would  agree  to 


come  to  the  cross-country 
meet  in  mid  October. 

One  of  Harley’s  training 
programs  consisted  of  chasing 
down  cows.  Each  night  he  had 

to  round  up  cattle  with  the  farm  dog.  Invariably  some  strayed  or 
were  contrary.  Harley  would  run  after  the  animals  until  they  had 
been  corralled  or  returned  to  the  herd.  It  was  classic  interval  train- 
ing. It  was  apparent  Harley  loved  to  run.  His  distance  pace  was  not 
much  different  from  his  sprint.  His  aerobic  capacity  was  uncommon. 

The  cross-country  meet  was  held  at  a conservation  area  near 
London.  The  course  runs  through  wooded  areas  with  some  steep 
hills  and  winding  territory,  among  evergreens  and  a stream.  As  the 
competitors  and  their  entourage  arrived  both  Harley  and  I looked 
out  of  place.  As  a rookie  teacher  from  one  of  those  country  schools 
I had  no  credibility.  Harley  didn’t  have  the  track  suit  to  ceremoni- 
ously remove  in  preparation  for  the  start.  Also  he  could  not  sport 
the  school  colours.  His  uniform  was  again  the  buttoned  up  shirt, 
long  pants,  and  now  well-worn  Converse  runners.  What  is  a kid  in 
street  clothes  doing  among  the  prestige  athletes?  My  advice  to 
Harley  was  simple,  “Stay  close  to  the  leaders,  don’t  let  them  squeeze 
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you  back  in  the  pack.  After  you  reach  the  half-way  point  listen  to 
how  you  feel  and  let  your  body  tell  you  whether  to  speed  up  or 
hang  on,  but  most  of  all  enjoy  the  run.” 

The  gun  sounded  and  the  runners  headed  off  in  a pack.  The 
coaches  then  readied  the  chute  for  their  return.  The  chute  funnelled 
the  runners  through  to  the  finish  so  we  could  tabulate  the  results  in 
some  coherent  fashion.  Nervously  we  all  paced  the  finish  area. 
Suddenly  one  of  the  field  marshals  signalled  that  the  first  group  of 
runners  was  approaching  the  top  of  the  hill  that  overlooked  the 
route  to  the  finish.  Although  we  could  not  distinguish  who  the  run- 
ners were,  we  could  without  a doubt  distinguish  their  colours  and 
the  school  they  represented.  One  of  the  coaches  turned  to  his  col- 
leagues and  shouted,  “It’s  some  kid  in  street  clothes  out  front.” 

Now  it  was  my  turn  to  squirm  my  way  through  to  the  front  of 
the  line  to  scream  and  wave, “Come  on  Harley,  RUN,  RUN!!”As  he 
entered  the  chute,  I could  tell  he  had  had  the  time  of  his  life.  He  said 
he  tried  to  talk  to  some  people  during  the  race  but  nobody  would 
talk  back  so  he  kept  moving  ahead  to  the  next  person.  Finally  when 
there  was  nobody  left  he  said  he  just  let  go  and  started  to  run  his 
best.  I was  so  proud  of  him. 

Harley  taught  me  a lot  about  teaching  and  coaching.  It’s  not 


whether  you  win  or  lose  but  how  you  play  the  game.  It’s  not  just 
how  you  play  the  game  strategically  but  how  you  enjoy  the  game — 
how  you  love  being  involved  in  this  moment  of  peak  experience, 
how  you  experience  the  joy  of  movement  and  the  flow  and  fluidity 
of  mind,  body  and  soul.  Unless  as  teachers  we  take  the  time  to  run 
along  beside  our  students,  listening  to  them  with  our  eyes  and  ears, 
heads  and  hearts,  we  may  never  get  to  know  them  and  the  important 
possibilities  in  their  fives.  O 
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W’"  e had  gathered  our  58  student  teachers  together  in 
the  foyer  to  bring  closure  to  our  first  field  trip  of  the 
year.  We  wanted  to  know  their  reactions  to  our  visit  to 
the  Ontario  Science  Centre.  How  had  they  viewed  the  experience 
from  their  perspectives  as  future  teachers?  How  did  they  understand 
the  field  trip  as  an  educational  experience?  Would  today’s  experi- 
ence encourage  them  to  return  to  the  Centre  someday  with  their 
own  students? 

As  the  Co-ordinator  spoke  to  the  group,  I stood  at  the  side,  drink- 
ing in  the  scene.  This  was  my  first  year  as  a teacher  in  the  B.Ed.  pro- 
gram at  OISE/UT  and  I wanted  to  savour  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
student  teachers — to  experience  the  moment  to  the  fullest. We  were 
not  long  into  the  discussion  when  I became  aware  that  two  of  our 
students  were  not  sitting  on  the  floor  with  group,  but  on  a bench 
against  the  far  wall.  In  order  to  make  eye  contact  or  converse  with 
them,  the  Co-ordinator  had  to  turn  away  from  the  others. 

During  the  discussion  period,  Sondra,  one  of  the  two  students 
on  the  bench,  was  quick  to  express  her  opinion.  She  informed  us 
that  her  undergraduate  degree  was  in  science.  Consequently,  there 
was  little  at  the  Science  Centre  which  interested,  challenged  or 
pleased  her.  She  knew  it  all.  For  her  the  trip  had  been  a waste  of 
time.  She  minced  no  words.  She  held  nothing  back. 

Sondra’s  story  of  this  field  trip  was  not  the  “sacred”  story,  the  one 
I wanted  to  hear. 1 

It  did  not  resonate  with  the  excitement  found  in  the  comments 
and  stories  of  the  other  students.  Her  experience  of  the  Centre — 

1 Clandinin  and  Connelly  (1995)  use  the  categories  of  “sacred, ’’“secret,” 
and  “cover”  stories. Their  work  extends  that  of  Crites  (1971). 


her  story  of  the  trip — was  different.  It  was  one  of  dissonance.  It  was 
not  even  a “cover”  story,  which  would  have  allowed  me  to  feel  some 
sense  of  affirmation  in  our  team’s  decision  to  make  the  trip.  Sondra 
had  voiced  a “secret”  story.  She  had  said  what  she  thought  and  felt. 

There  was  a time  when  I might  have  reacted  to  this  seemingly 
out-spoken  young  woman  by  concluding  that  her  attitude  was 
problematic,  that  she  was  unaware  of  the  context  and  the  effect  of 
her  remarks.  That,  however,  would  have  been  before  my  introduc- 
tion to  narrative  research.  Now,  as  a continuing  student  of  narrative 
inquiry  who  believes  that  “narrative  thinking  alters  what  the 
observer  observes”  (Connelly  & Clandinin,  1988,  p.  4),  I reminded 
myself  that  Sondra’s  remarks  were  based  on  her  experience  and 
wondered,  “What  is  Sondra’s  narrative  of  experience,  her  life  histo- 
ry? What  are  the  stories  which  bring  her  to  behave  in  this  way?” 

The  Intersecting  of  Our  Stories 

During  the  first  term  Sondra  and  I spent  many  hours  in  conversa- 
tion. Shortly  after  she  began  her  program  at  OISE/UT  she  came  to 
me  and  voiced  her  concerns.  Teaching  was  not  proving  to  be  what 
she  had  thought  it  would  be.  The  perception  of  teaching  on  which 
she  had  based  her  application  to  the  Faculty  differed  somewhat 
from  what  she  was  discovering  teaching  to  be  in  the  contemporary 
classroom.  The  stories  of  teaching  that  she  had  lived  as  a student  in 
private  school  were  not  the  stories  she  was  living  during  her  STEP2 
days  as  a teacher  candidate  in  downtown  Toronto.  Sondra  wrestled 
with  the  old  and  the  new  stories.  She  found  this  new  story  of  teach- 
2 The  Student  Teaching  Experience  Program  (STEP)  is  a compulsory  part 
of  the  Primary /Junior  and  Junior/Intermediate  programs  at  OISE/UT. 
It  provides  teacher  candidates  with  opportunities  to  observe  and  work 
with  Associate  Teachers  during  weeks  that  are  not  part  of  practice  teach- 
ing sessions. 
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ing  disturbing  to  such  an  extent  that  she  began  to  doubt 
her  ability  and  her  decision  to  become  a teacher.  At  one 
point,  she  spoke  about  dropping  out  of  the  B.  Ed.  program. 

Sondra’s  struggle  brought  me  back  to  my  own  continuing 
story  of  teacher  story:  teacher  voice. 

My  introduction  to  the  concept  of  teacher  story:  teacher 
voice  took  place  during  doctoral  studies  when  I was  intro- 
duced to  narrative  inquiry  which  is  based  on  Dewey’s 
(1938)  theory  of  experiential  learning,  the  concept  of  per- 
sonal practical  knowledge  (Connelly  & Clandinin  1988) — “a  moral, 
affective,  and  aesthetic  way  of  knowing  life’s  educational  situations” 
(p.  59) — and  the  idea  of  teachers  as  curriculum  planners  (Connelly 
& Clandinin,  1988).  My  acceptance  of  experience  as  the  primary 
agency  of  education  caused  me  to  ask  new  questions  of  research, 
assessment  and  evaluation,  and  teaching  and  learning;  one  of  the 
major  questions  being,  “How  does  one  investigate  experience?”  In 
this  milieu  I came  to  understand  that  story  is  our  basic  way  of  organ- 
ising experience  and  that  we  “search  for  our  own  stories  in  the  sto- 
ries of  others”  (Booth,  1994,  p.  31). 

During  that  first  term  of  doctoral  studies,  I struggled  to  unearth, 
articulate  and  understand  my  stories  of  experience.  I also  searched 
for  answers  to  my  never-ending  and  ever-nagging  questions  about 
the  value  of  narrative  inquiry  as  a research  methodology.  My  tradi- 
tional perceptions  and  stories  of  research  were  challenged.  Like 
Sondra,  I experienced  a clash  of  old  perceptions  and  new  aware- 
nesses in  the  company  of  my  classmates,  professors  and  the  senior 
students.  I,  too,  doubted  myself,  questioned  my  decision  to  study 
and  entertained  thoughts  of  dropping  out  of  the  program.  In  our 
search  for  answers,  though  in  different  times  and  different  places, 
Sondra  and  I “storied  our  experiences”  and  attempted  to  come  to 
understand  them  in  light  of  our  knowledge  about  teaching  and 
ourselves.  As  I struggled,  I was  supported  by  my  professors  and 
Marion,  my  friend  and  mentor.  As  Sondra  struggled,  she  was  sup- 
ported by  her  best  friend,  Cheryl.  Together  they  shared  and  reflect- 
ed upon  their  experiences  of  practice  teaching  and  wondered 
where  we,  their  teachers  were  attempting  to  lead  them. 

As  Sondra  shared  her  concerns  with  me  her  words  sometimes 
resonated  the  bewilderment  and  dilemmas  of  my  own  stories.  This 
resonance,  or  sameness  of  our  stories,  created  a bond  between  us 


and  the  dissonance,  or  differences,  provided  opportunities  for  us  to 
discuss  our  different  viewpoints  and  the  reasons  for  them.  We  talked 
also  about  the  dissonance  that  existed  within  Sondra’s  stories  of 
what  she  expected  and  what  she  was  finding  teaching  to  be.  We 
tried  to  understand  the  dissonance  and  in  doing  so  integrated  the 
experience  into  our  individual  narratives  and  the  shared  narratives 
that  we  were  creating  as  teacher  and  student.  We  storied  and  re- 
storied  our  experiences  and  in  the  process  gained  new  understand- 
ings of  our  experience,  ourselves  and  our  teaching  and  learning. 
When  Cheryl  encountered  problems  during  the  second  semester, 
Sondra  reciprocated  by  being  there  to  listen  to  Cheryl  and  to  help 
her  make  sense  of  them.  Throughout  the  second  session  Sondra’s 
associate  teacher  was  there  to  mentor  her. 

During  the  dissertation  process,  I had  used  story  to  conduct  a 
narrative  inquiry  into  my  own  experience  and  that  of  four  women 
educators  who  integrate  the  life  of  family  and  career.  The  journey 
to  completion  of  the  dissertation  was,  for  me,  a catalyst  to  a life  of 
awakenings  and  transformations  for  we  live  and  tell  our  lives 
through  story  and  in  the  telling  and  retelling  of  our  stories  we  learn 
new  ways  of  being.  We  also  learn  new  ways  of  teaching  and  learning 
for  “stories  lived  and  told  educate  the  self  and  others,  including  the 
young  and  those,  such  as  researchers,  who  are  new  to  their  commu- 
nities” (Connelly  & Clandinin,  1994, 1998,  p.  9). 

As  a teacher  of  young  children  I had  taken  a certain  pride  in  my 
ability  to  go  to  where  the  child  was,  to  listen  to  his/her  stories  of 
experience,  to  gain  new  insight  and  understandings  of  the  child  in 
order  to  facilitate  learning — the  child’s  and  my  own.  It  seems  as 
though  I had  always  been  aware  intuitively  of  the  importance  of  the 
experience  which  a child  brings  to  the  classroom  situation  and 
interaction.  At  graduate  school  my  thinking  was  affirmed.  This 
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living,  teaching  and  learning— voices  other  than  our  own. 


affirmation,  however,  was  accompanied  by  an  unexpected  and 
sometimes  unwelcome  challenge,  for  narrative  inquiry  turned  the 
tables  on  me  and  forced  me  to  go  to  my  own  experience,  to  where 
I was  as  a teacher.  In  the  process  of  coming  to  understand  my  teach- 
ing, I realised  that  I had  to  look  beyond  my  performance  in  the 
classroom,  to  search  more  deeply  inside  myself,  to  go  inward  and 
outward,  backward  and  forward  (Connelly  & Clandinin,  1999),  in 
order  to  articulate  my  teacher  story  and  listen  to  my  teacher  voice. 

In  time  I came  to  understand  that  the  life  experience  which  I bring 
to  the  classroom  determines  how  I behave  in  the  classroom.  In  order  to 
understand  my  teaching,  I had  to  come  to  understand  my  experience. 
I,  therefore,  learned  to  story  and  re-story  my  experiences  and  examine 
the  contexts  in  which  they  were  lived.  In  doing  so  I,  like  Sondra,  was 
forced  to  examine  my  perceptions,  confront  my  biases  and  prejudices, 
and  question  my  thinking  and  practice.  I learned  to  look  at  myself  and 
at  others  as  “embodiments  of  lived  stories”  (Connelly  & Clandinin, 
1998,  p.  77),  engaged  in  the  process  of  “composing  lives  that  shape  and 
are  shaped  by  social  and  cultural  narratives”  (Connelly  & Clandinin, 
1998, p.  77,78).  I began  this  process  in  the  company  of  my  classmates  in 
the  “Foundations  of  Curriculum”  and  “Women  as  Change  Agents” 
courses.  It  was  not  an  easy  process.  At  times  it  was  actually  painful  for 
me,  just  as  it  was  for  Sondra.  However,  this  narrative  inquiry  into  my 
own  experience  made  it  possible  for  me  to  accept  Sondra  s frankness 
and  connect  with  her  as  she  shared  her  stories  of  family  and  school,  joy 
and  pain,  relationship  and  loss,  and  her  understanding  of  how  these  sto- 
ries were  playing  out  in  her  everyday  life. 

Sondra  felt  threatened  when  the  realities  of  teaching  in  down- 
town Toronto  challenged  her  long-held  expectations.  The  story  of 
teaching  and  teacher  education  that  she  had  expected  to  live,  based 
on  her  prior  experience,  was  not  the  story  she  was  living  as  she  pre- 
pared to  be  a teacher.  I remember  the  afternoon  she  sat  in  my  office 
and  said, “I  didn’t  know  teaching  would  be  like  this. This  is  not  how 
teaching  was  in  my  school.” 

Sondra  told  me  about  fife  at  her  private  school.  Her  stories  were  of 
a very  traditional  approach  to  education  where  there  were  few,  if  any, 
disciplinary  problems.  Parents  were  highly  involved  in  the  education 
of  their  children  and  students  were,  for  the  most  part,  highly  motivat- 
ed. Many  of  Sondra  s schoolmates  shared  a common  faith  and  ances- 
try. Having  come  from  this  milieu  she  was  unprepared  for  the 
challenges,  complexities  and  joys  of  teaching  in  the  multicultural  and 
crowded  inner-city  of  Toronto.  Her  new  stories  of  teaching  were  not 
consistent  with  the  stories  of  her  previous  experience.  The  disso- 
nance between  the  story  of  Sondra  s anticipated  story  of  teacher  edu- 
cation and  the  story  she  was  living  as  a teacher  candidate  was 
shattering  and  so  we  explored  the  intersection  of  the  two  in  an 
attempt  to  understand  and  thereby  integrate  the  stories  and  resolve 


her  dilemma. We  had  to  accept  that  there 
were  other  stories  of  living,  teaching  and 
learning — voices  other  than  our  own.  In 
our  acceptance  we  could  enter  into  new 
stories,  new  understandings  and  new 
behaviours.  She  could  begin  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  teaching  in  a different  way.  I,  too,  could  learn 
from  sharing  in  her  stories. 

Prior  to  doctoral  studies,  I had  felt  that  my  behaviour  and  world- 
view were  in  sync  with  the  norm — the  way  things  were  supposed  to 
be.  I was  unaware  ofCrites’  (1971)  categories  of  stories.  Therefore  the 
stories  which  I told  of  my  living  and  teaching  were  the  “sacred”  or 
accepted  stories  which  I felt  others  needed  to  hear — the  ones  which 
affirmed  that  I was  doing  what  I was  supposed  to  be  doing  as  a 
woman  and  a teacher  in  my  culture.  However,  try  as  I might  to  live 
the  sacred  story  of  a woman’s  life  there  appeared  to  be  something 
missing. 

Although  I was  unaware  at  the  time,  my  stories  of  teaching  and 
living  were  sometimes  “cover”  stories,  not  the  stories  which  were 
deep  inside — the  “secret”  stories  of  what  it  was  to  be  a woman  and 
a teacher.  Certain  topics  were  private  and  not  for  sharing.  As  teach- 
ers and  women  we  did  not  talk  about  the  things  which  displeased 
us  or  interfered  with  society’s  images  of  the  good  teacher  and  the 
good  woman.  Neither  did  we  challenge  the  status  quo  for  as  teach- 
ers we  were  expected  to  prepare  the  next  generation  without  ques- 
tioning institutional  structures  within  our  society  and  the  principles 
on  which  they  are  based.  I now  realise  that  in  our  acceptance  we 
unknowingly  submerged  our  questions,  our  doubts  and  our  fears. 
We  became  complicit  in  the  silencing  of  our  own  voices  and  our 
secret  stories  remained  hidden,  untold  and  unrecorded. 

On  the  outside,  I told  and  continued  to  cling  to  the  accepted 
and  expected  stories.  On  the  inside,  like  many  other  women  of  my 
1960s  generation,  I was  frustrated  in  trying  to  be  all  that  I wanted  to 
be  and  all  that  I was  expected  to  be — the  best  mother,  best  wife, 
best  teacher,  best  church  worker.  Each  role  competed  with  the  oth- 
ers for  my  loyalty  (Bateson,  1980),  my  energy  and  my  self.  And  so  I 
struggled  to  integrate  the  stories  I felt  inside  and  the  stories  I lived 
in  public.  I was  pulled  in  many  directions  in  trying  to  live  my  story 
of  teacher  and  woman.  It  was  not  until  the  writing  of  my  thesis,  that 
I found  a way  to  give  voice  to  this  experience  and  used  the  lan- 
guage construction  split /dilemma  /conflict  to  explore  the  integration 
of  conflicting  stories. 

Prior  to  doctoral  studies  I could  not  have  spoken  out  as  Sondra 
had.  I could  not  have  been  honest,  shared  my  feelings,  or  spoken  my 
dissonant  story,  for  at  her  age,  I did  not  know  how  to  articulate  what 
I felt,  neither  could  I see  any  purpose  in  doing  so.  I only  would  have 
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invited  criticism  and  caused  a disruption  with  which  I had  been 
socialised  to  think  I could  not  cope.  Fortunately,  this  changed  with 
my  introduction  to  narrative  inquiry  and  women’s  studies. 

Both  areas  of  study  taught  me  the  power  of  story  and  the  power 
of  voice  as  they  moved  inquiry  from  the  seemingly  lofty,  scholarly 
and  academic  domain  of  the  “experts”  to  the  lived  reality  of  the 
practitioner  self.  Initially,  narrative  methodology  and  feminist 
inquiry  focus  the  researcher  inward  rather  than  outward,  and  thereby 
make  knowledge  personal  (Connelly  & Clandinin,  1996). They  then 
invite  us  to  move  outward  to  focus  on  and  listen  to  the  stories  of 
others,  to  broaden  our  awarenesses  and  bring  about  change  not  only 
in  our  thinking  and  doing,  but  in  our  very  being — of  who  we  were, 
who  we  are,  and  who  we  can  become.  Narrative  methodology  gives 
us  permission  to  make  our  individual  and  collective  experiences  at 
home  and  at  school  visible  by  inviting  us  to  name  these  experiences. 
In  doing  so  we  move  from  the  isolation  that  is  often  experienced 
personally  and  professionally  into  relationship  and  community. 

Without  the  articulation  of  our  stories  and  the  discovery  of  reso- 
nance and  relationship,  we  live  in  personal  and  professional  isolation. 
It  is  in  making  time  to  come  together  that  we  ensure  the  sharing  of 
stories  and  the  subsequent  personal  and  professional  development. 

Continuing  Story 

Sondra’s  first  practice  teaching  placement  introduced  her  to  the  con- 
temporary classroom  of  inner-city  Toronto.  This  experience  chal- 
lenged her  previously  lived  stories  of  schooling  as  a student  at  a private 
school.  As  her  time  in  the  B.  Ed.  program  passed,  Sondra  found  herself 
exchanging  newly  experienced  stories  of  practice  with  other  student 
teachers,  associate  teachers  and  faculty  members.  She  was  moving 
towards  a new  understanding  of  teaching.  As  she  did  so  she  was  sup- 
ported by  the  similarities  between  her  own  stories  and  those  of  the 
other  teacher  candidates.The  resonance  in  their  collective  stories  con- 
firmed their  experiences.The  dissonance  allowed  them  to  explore  the 
differences  in  their  stories  of  students,  schools  and  classrooms  and 
reach  new  understandings  about  their  teaching,  their  students,  and 
themselves.  In  this  way  they  became  better  prepared  to  deal  with  the 
everyday  challenges  which  they  encountered. 

The  stories  which  children  told  Sondra  increased  her  under- 
standing of  their  needs  and  what  she  could  bring  to  them  in  her 
teaching.  Her  enthusiasm  for  science  was  evident  and  it  became  a 
motivator  for  the  children’s  learning.  As  she  became  more  involved 
in  their  stories  she  contributed  not  only  to  changes  in  their  stories  of 
learning  and  teaching  but  also  to  her  own.  She  could  go  to  the 


children’s  experiences  and  help  them  move  forward.  In  doing  so  she, 
too,  was  moving  forward  to  new  understandings.  She  came  away 
from  her  first  practice  teaching  placement  more  informed  about 
herself,  even  though  she  described  the  experience  in  very  negative 
terms: “[It]  allowed  me  to  understand  more  about  me  as  an  individ- 
ual.... When  I received  my  evaluation,  which  was  horrible,  I realised 
that  I needed  to  change  the  negative  aspects  of  my  behaviour.” 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Sondra  became  an  agent  of  change, 
beginning  with  herself.  She  noted  the  areas  where  her  Associate 
Teacher  and  her  instructors  indicated  improvement  was  needed  and 
made  a decision  to  act  upon  this  information. 

Near  the  end  of  second  semester  I asked  the  students  in  our 
social  studies  class  to  write  a short  essay  entitled  “Who  I am  as  a 
Teacher  of  Social  Studies.”  Sondra  began: 

“I  have  reflected  long  and  hard  on  who  I am  as  a teacher  of  social 
studies.  Social  studies  encompasses  every  aspect  of  my  life  and  so  I feel 
that  it  is  best  to  express  to  you  how  I have  grown  over  the  past  eight 
months." 

Sondra  went  on  to  tell  me  of  the  ways  in  which  she  had  moved 
beyond  the  Sondra  of  the  Ontario  Science  Centre  story.  She  wrote 
about  coming  to  new  understandings  of  what  it  means  to  be  a 
teacher — to  integrate  student  story,  student  voice  and  teacher  story, 
teacher  voice.  Her  knowledge  of  curriculum  and  her  repertoire  of 
teaching  strategies  had  both  increased.  She  had  come  to  realise  that 
teaching  is  a very  complex  activity  and  that  it  is  better  understood 
and  carried  out  in  relationship — in  the  voicing  of  our  stories  and 
concerns — rather  than  in  isolation  and  silence.  As  we  share  our  sto- 
ries of  teaching,  living  and  learning,  we  grow  in  our  knowledge  of 
our  students,  our  profession  and  ourselves. We  become  the  teachers 
and  students  we  aspire  to  be.  El 
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Stories  about  the 

inner-City 


Beginning  Teachers 
Struggle  with 
Image  and  Reality 

By  Sonia  James-Wilson 

In  the  early  1990s  I visited  Toronto  with  a group  of  my  colleagues 
from  the  City  University  of  New  York  (CUNY). We  were  invit- 
ed to  tour  a few  “inner-city”  schools  and  to  talk  to  school,  Board 
and  Ministry  of  Education  administrators  in  an  effort  to  share  best 
practices  in  the  schooling  of  poor  and  minority  children.  I remem- 
ber telling  a friend  who  was  a former  Grade  1 teacher  in  Toronto 
about  my  upcoming  trip.  I can  still  recall  how  her  eyes  widened  and 
the  rate  of  her  speech  accelerated  as  she  pointed  out  all  of  the  things 
I should  look  for.  She  described  depressed  neighbourhoods,  poorly 
resourced  classrooms,  disrespectful  students,  uninvolved  parents  and 
a high  degree  of  immigrant  and  ethnically  diverse  children  who  cre- 
ated many  “challenges”  related  to  literacy  and  language  learning. 
With  this  and  a few  first  hand  accounts  of  life  “in  the  trenches,”  I 
thought  I had  a good  sense  of  what  to  expect. 

As  we  entered  our  first  school  in  Parkdale,  I remember  strug- 
gling to  reconcile  the  stories  that  I had  heard  with  the  reality 
before  me.  The  school  was  teeming  with  excitement.  Children  of 
all  races  and  ethnicities  filled  classrooms  that  were  bright  and  well 
stocked.  I can  still  remember  my  amazement  when  I noticed  both 
sand  and  water  tables  in  the  kindergarten  classrooms.  Glancing 
through  the  windows  of  the  library,  which  was  filled  with  books 
and  computers,  I could  see  a series  of  apartment  buildings  which 
paled  in  comparison  to  the  “housing  projects”  that  surrounded  the 
school  in  New  York  City  where  I spent  most  of  my  teaching 
career.  Later  the  vice  principal  spoke  to  us  of  the  wide  variety  of 
programs  that  the  School  Board  was  able  to  offer  to  both  children 


and  their  families,  and  the  ways  in  which  the  school  was  working 
with  the  local  community  to  assist  newcomers  to  Canada. 

I remember  walking  away  from  the  school  feeling  both  delighted 
and  confused.The  images  that  I had  brought  with  me  to  this  visit  did 
not  match  those  that  presented  themselves.  My  friend’s  story  and  my 
actual  experience  seemed  to  speak  of  two  different  places,  and 
indeed  represented  two  distinct  interpretations  of  the  same  reality. 

Several  years  later  I moved  to  Toronto  and  began  to  work  in  the 
elementary  teacher  education  program  at  OISE/UT.This  past  year  I 
had  the  privilege  of  working  with  the  teacher  candidates  who 
selected  the  Central  Option  as  their  cohort  for  this  one-year  training 
program. The  two  foci  for  this  Option  were  urban  education  and 
arts  education,  and  by  extension  those  who  selected  it  were  usually 
interested  in  one  or  both  of  these  areas.  Over  the  course  of  the  pro- 
gram, teacher  candidates  used  many  strategies  to  understand  their 
role  as  emergent  teaching  professionals.  In  this  article  I will  explore 
the  ways  in  which  “stories”  about  the  inner-city  were  used  to  create 
powerful  images  for  our  teacher  candidates  and  helped  make  sense 
of  the  learning  environments  in  which  they  were  placed. 

Profile  of  Beginning  Teachers 

For  the  most  part  the  candidates  in  the  Central  Option  reflected  the 
profile  of  the  “typical”  teacher  candidate,  based  on  research  conducted 
in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States.  These  studies  suggest  that  most 
teacher  candidates  are  white,  Anglo-Saxon,  lower-  or  middle-class 
females  who  have  grown  up  in  a suburban  or  rural  area.  They  tend  to 
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The  children  at  these  schools  are  like 
children  everywhere  else. They  are  sometimes 
good,  sometimes  devious  and  always  curious... 
Essentially  they  need  to  know  that  the  school 
and  community  care  for  them. 


speak  only  English,  and  hope  to  teach  average,  middle-class  students  in 
a community  very  similar  to  the  one  in  which  they  grew  up  (Avery  & 
Walker,  1993;Beynon  &Toohey,  1995;  Gomez,  1994,  Zimpher,  1989). 
In  a cohort  of  58,  with  only  10  male  candidates,  90  percent  of  our 
prospective  teachers  self  identified  as  “white,”  from  Irish,  Canadian  or 
British  backgrounds. 

Studies  also  suggest  that  most  preservice  teachers  do  not  express  a 
preference  for  teaching  in  inner-city  school  settings  (Gilbert,  1995; 
Zimpher,  1989),  but  as  might  have  been  predicted,  our  candidates 
did.  In  the  findings  of  an  attitude  survey  that  was  completed  during 
the  first  week  of  the  program,  only  four  percent  indicated  that  they 
would  not  choose  to  teach  in  an  inner-city  school.  The  rest 
described  the  potential  as  “challenging,”  “rewarding”  and  “exciting,” 
and  believed  that  in  such  schools  they  would  “learn  about”  and  “be 
exposed  to  other  cultures.”They  also  saw  their  potential  work  as  an 
opportunity  to  “help  the  disadvantaged”  and  “make  a difference.” 

Unlike  the  “typical”  teacher  candidates,  almost  half  of  our  stu- 
dents had  grown  up  in  an  urban  environment,  with  13  percent 
springing  from  the  inner-city.  This  latter  group  comprised  a signifi- 
cant proportion  of  the  “minorities”  in  the  cohort  which  represented 
24  ethnocultural  groups  including  Ukrainian,  Greek,  Portuguese, 
South  East  Asian,  South  African,  Malaysian,  Israeli,  Filipino,  Russian 
and  West  Indian. 

Even  before  our  candidates  were  placed  in  classrooms  they  had 
well  formed  ideas  about  the  children  they  would  encounter.  Almost 
half  believed  that  their  attitudes  and  behaviour  were  different  from 
those  of  the  children  they  were  to  teach  even  though  most  admitted 
that  they  had  never  had  any  personal  interaction  with  “inner-city” 
children. They  imagined  that  these  children  would  be  different  in 
three  general  areas:  ability,  outlook  and  parental  support. They  were 
generally  characterised  as  having  “short  attention  spans,”  “impa- 
tient,” “demanding,”  “more  aggressive  and  physically  violent”  and  in 
need  of  more  attention  and  individual  help  than  their  suburban  or 
rural  counterparts.  Their  outlook  on  life  was  thought  to  be  “more 
pessimistic.”  “They  have  tougher  attitudes  to  compensate  for  their 
problems,”  one  candidate  wrote.  Others  suggested  that  education 
would  not  be  a priority  because  they  would  feel  as  if  there  was  “lit- 
tle point  in  trying  to  work  within  the  system.”  Parents  were 
thought  to  have  more  influence  over  these  children  than  their 
teachers  might  have,  even  though  it  was  also  suggested  that  parents 
would  not  be  around  and  wouldn’t  be  able  to  support  or  encourage 
children  because  of  “financial  struggles.” 

About  12  percent  of  the  teacher  candidates  believed  that  their 
attitudes  and  behaviour  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  children  in 


urban  or  inner-city  schools.  They  attributed  this  to  similarity  in 
upbringing,  stating  that  they  “both  knew  the  rules  of  the  game 
when  it  came  to  urban  schooling”  and  they  “understood  the 
rhythm  of  their  lives.”  Others  reported  that  they  felt  this  way 
because  of  their  experiences  with  children  (5  percent)  stating  that 
“although  we  may  have  different  backgrounds,  we  are  not  that  dif- 
ferent (as  I’ve  experienced  through  my  teaching  jobs).” 

The  Use  of  Story 

For  several  years  now  teacher  narratives,  including  oral  and  written 
stories,  have  been  used  to  infer  what  teachers  know  or  what  they 
believe.  Studies  conducted  in  this  tradition  often  involve  the  prepa- 
ration of  narrative  accounts  from  field  notes  or  interviews  which 
are  then  used  in  the  interpretative  process  (Carter,  1990).  Such 
methodologies  have  been  used  to  investigate  how  beginning  teach- 
ers understand  the  development  of  their  teaching  skills  during 
teacher  training  (Alexander,  Muir  &c  Chant,  1992)  and  stories  about 
incidents  involving  cultural  diversity  issues  have  been  used  to  help 
teacher  educators  understand  some  of  the  potential  limits  to  candi- 
dates’ understanding  of  the  historical  and  social  conditions  of 
schooling  from  the  perspective  of  people  of  diverse  backgrounds 
(Goodwin,  1993). 

Beginning  teachers  also  use  stories  for  their  own  understanding, 
and  the  images  they  manufacture  create  expectations  of  the  classrooms 
in  which  they  are  placed.  “All  stories,  whether  large  or  small,  general 
or  personal  relate  to  theory.  Everybody  has  a set  of  theories  compris- 
ing fact  and  value,  history  and  myth,  observation  and  folklore,  supersti- 
tion and  convention”  (Alexander,  Muir  & Chant,  1992:62).  Many  of 
the  stories  that  were  passed  on  to  (and  down  to)  our  teacher  candi- 
dates were  based  on  theories  that  portrayed  their  future  placements  in 
a negative,  sometimes  derogatory  fight.  One  candidate  wrote: 

“Prior  to  going  to  the  Parkdale  community  I was  fed  a lot  of 
stories,  generalisations  and  stereotypes  about  the  community. When 
I would  mention  to  people  that  I would  be  practice  teaching  in  the 
Parkdale  region,  most  people  would  give  me  a frightened  look  and 
wish  me  luck.  I recall  one  individual  telling  me  that  area  was  just 
like  Regent  Park,  a ghetto  with  nothing  but  dangerous  people, 
places  and  this  all  over.  It  is  amazing  how  much  of  what  people  say 
to  you  can  influence  the  way  you  see  an  area.”AR 

The  Storytellers 

Stories  about  the  inner-city  reached  our  candidates  through  various 
avenues;  the  most  frequently  mentioned,  however,  were  people  who 
they  knew  and  trusted  like,  “family  and  friends.”  A few  candidates 
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reflected  the  conflict  felt  as  they  tried  to  reconcile  various  stories 
with  their  own  beliefs  and  expectations: 

“I  was  told  by  my  friends  and  family  that  this  was  a very  tough 
and  rough  school  due  to  its  location.  Many  people  told  me  that  I 
would  be  dealing  with  ‘troubled  kids’  with  family  problems....  As  a 
result  I thought  that  I might  have  to  deal  with  some  ‘really  bad 
kids.’ At  the  same  time  I knew  that  there  were  going  to  be  some 
‘normal,  good  kids’  who  just  wanted  a good  education  like  all  the 
other  children  but  that  these  children  were  just  less  fortunate.”  LA 

“I  had  previous  stereotypes  and  misconceptions  of  ‘inner-city’ 
children  that  a lot  of  other  people  had  lead  me  to  believe.  I expected 
the  children  to  have  different  behavioural  problems  and  to  have  very 
little  respect  for  their  teachers.  I never  believed  that  ‘inner-city’  chil- 
dren were  ‘bad  kids’  as  some  people  have  said,  but  I had  heard  various 

stories  about  children  telling  their  teachers  to  ‘f off’,  among 

other  things,  and  I expected  to  see  some  surprising  teaching  situa- 
tions.” SL 

Other  images  were  developed  over  time  through  the  stories 
offered  by  the  media,  including  newspapers  and  television,  or  from 
community  members  themselves: 

“Basically,  my  prior  stereotypes  about  inner-city  areas  were 
constructed  from  the  media.  It  is  common  for  the  media  (news 
and  newspapers)  to  focus  on  news  events  that  have  negative  con- 
tent.” RM 

“I  think  that  the  reason  why  I thought  parents  wouldn’t  be 
involved  in  school  activities  was  because  I thought  many  of  them 
would  be  working.  I had  heard  many  stories  about  parents  in  ‘inner- 
city’  communities  working  two  and  three  jobs.  I thought  that  many 
of  them  would  be  too  tried  or  too  busy  to  attend  such  activities.  I 
think  I was  also  influenced  by  the  images  of  inner-city  parents  in 
movies  and  on  television  and  from  reading  the  newspaper,  but  when 
people  I know  who  live  in  Regent  Park  tell  me  similar  things  it  is 
hard  not  to  be  influenced  and  believe  all  the  images.”  CS 

Critical  Incidents 

The  literature  on  urban  teacher  preparation  suggests  that  prospec- 
tive teachers  need  to  understand  the  socio-cultural  context  of  teach- 
ing and  the  socio-economic  make-up  of  local  school  communities, 
especially  if  their  background  is  different  from  that  of  the  children 
most  likely  to  populate  these  schools  (Boutte  & McCormick,  1992; 
Gay,  1993;  Nieto,  1992).  In  an  effort  to  help  teacher  candidates  in 
the  Central  Option  develop  this  understanding,  we  asked  them  to 
provide  service  to  the  local  committees  where  their  host  schools 
were  located.  I also  requested  that  they  reflect  on  and  write  about 
“critical  incidents”  that  helped  them  to  reaffirm,  question  or  change 
their  views  regarding  urban  and  inner-city  schools. 

The  idea  to  add  a community-based  element  to  the  course  was 
not  an  original  one.  In  the  past  few  years,  teacher  educators  have 
credited  these  experiences  with  helping  prospective  teachers  gain  a 
greater  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  lives  of  children  and 
families  outside  of  school  walls  (Cruz,  1997).  They  have  also  been 
shown  to  help  reduce  stereotyping,  dispel  misconceptions  (Darling 


& Ward,  1995),  and  encourage  the  development  of  positive  attitudes 
towards  youth  of  other  cultures. 

The  idea  to  ask  our  students  to  identify  critical  points  in  their 
learning  has  also  been  used  by  others.  In  our  case,  we  asked  our  stu- 
dents to  isolate  those  points  in  their  learning  that  mattered  the 
most,  signified  the  most,  and  changed  them  the  most.  The  stories 
they  told  as  a result  of  these  incidences  were  explicit,  rich,  honest 
and  unfinished.  Unlike  those  passed  on  by  family,  friends  and 
media,  their  stories  didn’t  have  simple  descriptions  or  easy  explana- 
tions. They  were  complex  and  probing  and  for  some  represented 
real  growth  and  development. 

Some  of  these  stories  tell  of  encounters  that  dramatically 
changed  the  ways  that  they  viewed  the  people  in  their  host  schools’ 
communities: 

“I  had  the  preconception  that  many  of  the  homeless  people  on 
the  streets  were  there  of  their  own  volition.  I felt  that  many  of  them 
were  just  lazy  and  living  off  the  guilt  of  the  socially  conscious.  I still 
don’t  know  if  there  are  not  cases  like  this  but  I feel  differently.  The 
shelter  opened  my  eyes  and  my  heart.  I now  know  some  of  their 
stories.  I know  that,  at  least  in  Parkdale,  there  are  a lot  of  homeless 
people  out  there  who  are  mentally  challenged.  They  have  such  long 
and  painful  stories  that  I wonder  now  who  wouldn’t  be  homeless  if 
they  were  in  the  same  shoes.  I know  now  that  many,  if  not  all 
homeless  people  have  their  own  stories  and  most  especially,  they  are 
human.  None  of  us  are  infallible  and  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  as 
the  saying  goes.  It  was  especially  the  families  and  their  children  that 
my  heart  went  out  to.  I know  now  that  whenever  I see  a homeless 
person,  I will  wonder  what  their  story  is.”  HT 

Their  stories  also  tell  of  changes  in  attitudes  towards  the  children 
in  these  schools  and  communities: 

“On  the  Monday  morning  following  Halloween,  the  children 
were  greeted  in  their  school  yard  with  a variety  of  racial  slurs  and 
profanity  that  had  been  spray  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  school,  the 
portable  and  the  sidewalk.  Most  of  the  students  seemed  incensed  that 
someone  would  come  and  deface  their  school.  There  was  a real  sad- 
ness that  could  be  felt  about  the  events.  Apparently  every  couple  of 
months,  some  form  of  visible,  serious  vandalism  occurs  in  and  around 
the  school.  The  children  seemed  to  feel  a great  deal  of  pride  in  their 
school  and  its  community.  Several  students  asked  me  while  I was  on 
yard  duty  that  morning, ‘Why  someone  would  do  this?’ They  could 
not  understand  why  someone  would  want  to  come  and  scar  what 
they  apparently  found  to  be  a very  sanitary,  safe  place  to  be.  I guess 
what  surprised  me  in  this  incident  was  how  the  students  viewed  the 
school.  Growing  up  in  a busy  city  can  be  quite  intimidating  some- 
times and  to  feel  that  a secure  place  you  go  to  each  day  is  vulnerable 
and  threatened  is  scary  for  many  of  these  children.”  MD 

Not  all  of  their  stories  however  were  positive  or  transformative: 

“Almost  all  of  things  I thought  would  happen  happened.  All  the 
things  I thought  the  children  would  say  were  said.  There  was  an 
average  of  three  to  four  fights  each  week  in  my  class.  A number  of 
the  students  in  the  class  talked  back.  They  would  often  tell  me  to 
leave  them  alone,  tell  me  to  ‘quit  bugging’  them  and  tell  me  that 
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they  wished  I wasn’t  their  teacher.  Sometimes  they  would  call  me 
names  and  swear  behind  my  back.”  CS 

Stories  like  these  were  not  often  written  about  as  critical  inci- 
dences, but  the  telling  and  re-telling  of  them  also  has  a significant 
place  in  the  learning  process.  It  was  often  through  the  sharing  of 
disappointment,  and  for  some  even  grief,  that  these  prospective 
teachers  were  able  to  come  to  terms  with  these  realities,  put  them 
in  perspective  and  move  beyond  them  in  order  to  be  effective  and 
compassionate  teachers  for  children. 

The  majority  of  the  beginning  teachers  in  our  Option  seemed 
to  be  able  to  come  to  terms  with  their  “stories”  of  the  inner-city  by 
the  end  of  the  first  practice  teaching  session.  In  December,  their 
stories  were  of  self-discovery,  and  demonstrated  not  only  changes  in 
attitudes  and  beliefs,  but  knowledge  development.  The  statements 
below,  and  others  like  them,  speak  to  the  development  and  growth 
of  our  candidates  over  the  past  year.The  stories  and  images  that  they 
shared  and  referred  to  by  the  end  of  the  program  were  vastly  differ- 
ent from  those  that  they  started  with. 

“After  working  in  the  area  for  a few  weeks  I began  to  become 
desensitised  to  all  the  negative  stuff  around  me.  I began  to  see  that 
even  though  most  of  these  children  came  from  a lower  income 
bracket  that  did  not  mean  they  were  impoverished.  Each  child 
looked  healthy  and  appeared  to  be  getting  enough  nourishment  at 
home,  so  the  only  guideline  I had  been  using  for  seeing  these  chil- 
dren as  ‘inner-city’  kids  was  that  their  parents  did  not  make  enough 
to  buy  them  the  extras  that  we  so  often  do  not  need.”  RA 

“I  suppose  I watched  too  many  stereotypical  movies  about  inner- 
city  schools  in  the  States.  After  my  practicum  I realised  that  my  notions 
of  inner-city  schools  were  very  distorted  if  not  completely  wrong’.’  TS 
“My  notion  of  minimal  parent  involvement  was  completely  torn 
to  pieces  as  I got  to  experience  first  hand  the  total  opposite.  Even 
though  parents  may  have  demanding  lives  that  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  they  do  not  care  or  have  the  time  to  become  involved  in 
their  child’s  education  as  I previously  thought.”  DC 

“The  children  at  these  schools  are  like  children  everywhere  else. 
They  are  sometimes  good,  sometimes  devious  and  always  curious. 
They  need  opportunities  that  allow  them  to  be  involved,  to  feel 
important  and  to  reinforce  their  capabilities.They  need  positive  role 
models. They  need  chances  to  find  the  positive  in  their  lives  despite 
having  many  other  forces  working  against  them.  Essentially  they 
need  to  know  that  the  school  and  the  community  care  for  them. 
My  experience  in  this  urban  school  demonstrated  that  this  is  their 
objective.”  DA  B 
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visual  arts  in  the  Elementary  Preservice  Program  at  OISE/UT 
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Policy  Studies  in  Education.  She  is  also  the  past-president  of 
the  Canadian  Council  for  Inner-City  Education,  research  associ- 
ate with  the  International  Centre  for  Educational  Change  and 
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We  Are  Cur  Stories 


Beginning  with  the  Personal 
in  Teacher  education 


By  Margie  Buttignol 

It  is  with  a kind  of  fear  that  I begin  to  write  the  history  of  my 
life.  I have,  as  it  were,  a superstitious  hesitation  in  lifting  the  veil 
that  clings  to  my  childhood  like  a golden  mist.  The  task  of 
writing  an  autobiography  is  a difficult  one.”  Helen  Keller 

Stories  are  not  only  what  we  read  to  children.  Stories  are  cer- 
tainly not  lies  or  deceptions. The  stories  we  tell  are  essential  expres- 
sions of  self  and  personal  creativity  (Buttignol,  1998).  Through  our 
stories  we  can  proclaim  who  we  are,  who  we  were,  and  who  we 
imagine  that  we  can  be.  In  the  Italian  language,  the  word  storia  is 
used  both  for  “story”  and  “history.”  We  cannot  undervalue  the  sig- 
nificance of  stories  of  all  kinds.  According  to  Randall  (1995),  the 
stories  that  make  up  our  lives  may  be  our  most  precious  possession. 

Our  life-tales  are  much  more  than  a chronological  list  of  events. 
We  all  have  unique  tales  to  tell  and  special  ways  to  tell  them. 
Through  the  stories  that  we  choose  to  tell  we  explain  who  we  are 
to  ourselves,  and  to  others.  Our  stories  are  who  we  are. We  can  also 
choose  not  to  tell  certain  stories.  I often  write  to  expose  my  vulner- 
abilities for  all  to  see.  At  other  times  I prefer  to  hide,  even  from  my 
self.  I believe  that  understanding  who  I am  through  my  storied 
experiences  will  help  me  to  better  understand  others. 

But  how  can  the  personal  be  kept  at  the  forefront  of  teacher 
education?  A large  part  of  my  work  with  beginning  teachers 
involves  the  use  of  arts-based  narrative.  Stories,  I believe,  are  a 
potent  way  to  keep  the  personal  alive  and  even  thriving  within  the 
professional.  Like  Gould  (1989),  I seek  to  “help  my  students  imag- 
ine the  possibility  of  changing  their  realities  by  showing  them  how 
to  project  their  childhood  images  into  words  on  paper,  sort  through 
their  images  of  the  past  with  their  pens  [or  crayons]... so  that  they 
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can  refine,  revise,  and  reshape  their  view  of  themselves.”  (p.  3) 

The  process  of  becoming  a teacher  can  involve  shedding  the 
personal-self  in  order  to  adopt  the  mantle  of  the  professional 
teacher-self.  When  the  personal-self  is  separated  by  too  great  a dis- 
tance from  the  professional-self,  what  could  be  teacher  “education” 
amounts  to  mere  “training,”  that  is,  the  transmission  of  skills  and  sub- 
ject content.  Nachmanovitch  (1990)  distinguishes  “education”  from 
“training:”  “We  often  make  the  mistake  of  confusing  education 
with  training,  when  in  fact  these  are  very  different  activities. 
Training  is  for  the  purpose  of  passing  on  specific  information  nec- 
essary to  perform  a specialised  activity.  Education  is  the  building  of 
a person. To  educe  means  to  draw  out  or  evoke  that  which  is  latent; 
education  then  means  drawing  out  the  person’s  latent  capacities  for 
understanding  and  living,  not  stuffing  a (passive)  person  full  of  pre- 
conceived knowledge.”  (p.  118) 

In  this  present  account,  I provide  an  example  of  one  assignment, 
the  “Position  Paper,”  in  which  story  is  used  to  fuse  the  personal 
with  the  professional  in  a preservice  teacher  education  course. 

Using  Story  to  Focus  on  Self  in  Context 

I teach  a course  for  beginning  teachers  called  Understanding  Children 
and  Youth.  This  course  is  devoted  to  arts-based  approaches  to  human 
development  and  focusing  on  “self.”  My  central  assumption  is  that 
personal  knowledge  provides  the  foundation  for  a teacher’s  practi- 
cal knowledge.  This  belief  is  enacted  in  the  seminar- workshop  for- 
mat. It  involves  extensive  reflection  on  and  representation  of 
beginning  teachers’  personal  experience  from  childhood  and 
youth.  We  view  the  curriculum  as  a form  of  emerging  inquiry 


rather  than  as  an  already  established  core  of  knowledge  to  be  trans- 
mitted and  reproduced. 

As  past  experiences  are  unearthed  and  translated  into  stories,  we 
reflect  upon  how  they  inform  our  developing  teaching  practice.  We 
use  guided  imagery  (Houston,  1987;  Hunt,  1992)  to  elicit  hidden 
memories  from  our  own  childhood  and  youth.  We  write  and  draw 
with  our  non-dominant  hand  (Capacchione,  1988). We  write  emo- 
tionally using  our  whole  bodies  (Lee,  1994).  We  write  through 
“childhood  memories”  (Gould,  1989)  .We  “write  our  way  to  whole- 
ness” (Ouwehand,  1995)  using  “both  sides  of  the  brain”  (Klauser, 
1987)  and  “right-brain  techniques”  (Rico,  1983)  .We  discuss  issues  of 
“voice”  especially  “writer’s  voice.”  I present  preservice  teachers  with 
an  account  by  Behar  (1994)  in  which  she  encourages  all  of  us  to  fuse 
scholarship  with  autobiographical  voice  in  our  writing. 

Many  of  our  preservice  teachers  (reluctantly  at  first)  discuss  how 
they  had  been  forced  to  stop  writing  with  their  “I’s”  as  they  had 
progressed  through  the  educational  system.  Many  found  that  the 
devaluation  of  their  “Is”  had  been  accomplished  even  by  the  end  of 
the  high  school  years.  They  learned  to  defer  to  others  instead  of 
relying  on  their  own  experiences.  They  said  that,  by  the  time  they 
entered  university  undergraduate  work,  the  “I”  was  lost  in  scholarly 
writing,  even  though  some  professors  tried  to  coax  it  back.  The  dis- 
appearance of  the  “I”  in  scholarly  writing  marks  the  rift  between 
the  personal  and  the  professional. 

Writing  a 1,000  word  formal  “position  paper”  is  one  of  the  invi- 
tations I offer  in  Understanding  Children  and  Youth.  This  assignment  is 
designed  so  that  beginning  teachers  can  investigate  a problem,  issue, 
or  change  they  want  to  inquire  into  regarding  any  aspect  of  course 
content — starting  with  self.  Students  are  invited  to  begin  the  paper 
with  a statement  outlining  their  topic  and  their  personal  experiences 
and  beliefs  informing  it;  rely  on  their  own  experiences  from  child- 


hood, youth,  and  adulthood  as  much  as  possible;  weave  their  voice  in 
with  those  of  others  from  the  teaching  and  research  communities; 
and,  to  discuss  the  educational  implications  of  the  investigation. 
Maximum  length  is  five  pages.  References  from  books  and  journals 
are  required. 

When  the  position  paper  was  first  discussed  in  class,  many  of  our 
beginning  teachers  could  not  decide  upon  a topic  that  had  autobio- 
graphical relevance  for  them.  Beginning  was  difficult.  Many  felt  that 
their  experiences  as  children  and  youth  were  unimportant  and  not 
connected  to  their  development  now  as  teachers.  Others  feared  that 
they  would  have  nothing  to  say.  Initially,  I encouraged  them  to  look 
back  at  their  course  portfolio  (collections  of  writings  and  drawings) 
for  themes  that  may  have  surfaced. 

Later,  an  entire  class  was  spent  eliciting  position  paper  topics 
from  the  students’  past  experiences  as  children  and  youth.  I had  pre- 
pared approximately  50  coloured  cards,  each  containing  a possible 
position  paper  topic.  Some  of  the  topics  on  the  cards  included:  chil- 
dren/youth and  death;  children/youth  and  the  law;  children/ youth 
and  illness;  children/youth  and  sexual  abuse;  children/youth  and 
alcohol  use;  children/youth  and  eating  habits;  children/youth  as 
consumers;  children/youth  and  poverty;  children/youth  and  pets; 
children/youth  and  war.  The  first  half  of  the  class  was  spent  in  the 
computer  lab.  Here  the  OISE/UT  librarians  demonstrated  to  the 
class  how  they  might  use  ERIC.  During  the  session,  the  coloured 
cards  were  passed  around  to  the  students  for  consideration,  and 
ERIC  practice.  Blank  cards  were  also  provided  and  our  preservice 
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I often  write  to  expose  my  vulnerabilities  for  all  to 
see.  At  other  times  I prefer  to  hide,  even  from  my  self.  I 
believe  that  understanding  who  I am  through  my  storied 
experiences  will  help  me  to  better  understand  others. 


teachers  used  them  to  write  down  their  emergent  topics. The  sec- 
ond half  of  the  class  was  again  spent  with  the  cards.  But  this  time 
they  were  combined  with  music.  I chose  Steven  Halpern’s  compo- 
sition, Enhancing  Creativity  .The  cards  were  read  silently,  contemplat- 
ed, and  passed  from  hand  to  hand  around  the  circle  as  the  music 
played.  As  our  preservice  teachers  tapped  into  their  own  experi- 
ences, illuminations  began  to  occur  and  stories  began  to  form.  I 
remember  many  rushing  up  to  me  and  saying  “Would  it  be  all  right 
if  I do  my  position  paper  on...?  I just  remembered  a story  about 
when  I was  little  and....”  It  seemed  strange  to  me  that  many  still  felt 
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they  needed  permission  to  write  autobiographically  for  a university 
course.  During  the  small  group  discussions  at  the  end  of  the  class,  I 
realised  that  most  had  found  their  topics  and  their  selves  again. 

But  nurturing  and  defending  the  self  is  never  easy.  Following  a 
recent  public  presentation  of  mine  the  first  question  asked  from  the 
back  of  the  room  was,  “So,  how  do  you  keep  the  personal  alive  in 
the  professional  in  preservice  teacher  development?”  I was  puzzled 
by  the  question  because  that  is  the  main  focus  of  my  teaching.  Our 
knowing  in  action  (Schon,  1983, 1987)  and  our  tacit  ways  of  know- 
ing (Polanyi,  1967/1983)  are  often  difficult  to  articulate  in  words. 
The  answer  would  have  involved  listing  some  of  the  methodologies 
that  I use  regularly  in  my  classes.  Being  nervous,  I was  unable  to 
recall  a single  one.  I fumbled  with  an  answer,  stating  that  there  are 
many  available  methodologies.  I continued  by  citing  two  new 
books  (Diamond  & Mullen,  1999;  Cole  & Knowles,  1999)  that  are 
devoted  to  arts-based  ways  of  keeping  the  personal  alive  in  teacher 
development.  Odilia,  one  of  our  preservice  teachers,  came  to  my 
defence.  She  eloquently  spoke  about  how  her  position  paper  had 
assisted  her  in  making  a crucial  connection  between  her  self-as- 
person  and  her  self-as-teacher.  Odilia  later  helped  me  to  recon- 
struct the  words  that  she  used  that  day  to  describe  her  experience: 

“Doing  the  position  paper,  I had  the  chance  to  use  my  “I.”  I 
researched  the  factors  that  contribute  to  the  successful  acquisition 
of  a second  language.  Being  an  ESL  student  myself,  I now  was 
invited  to  reflect  on  what  motivated  me  to  learn  English  in  Grade 
9. 1 researched  what  others  found  and  compared  that  with  what  I 
went  through.  This  was  the  first  opportunity  that  I had  to  system- 
atically reflect  on  my  ESL  experience.  It  is  important  for  me  not  to 
lose  myself.  I am  not  just  a teacher  but  also  a person  who  has  gone 
through  some  experiences.  When  I am  teaching  now,  I don’t  just 
teach  the  material... the  content.  I want  to  keep  myself  in  the 
teaching  and  learning  and  I encourage  the  students  to  do  the  same. 
We,  as  teachers,  are  much  more  than  intermediaries  of  informa- 
tion. I don’t  want  teaching  to  be  just  training.  It  also  has  to  have  the 
personal  self  in  it.” 

Laying  the  Groundwork 

The  groundwork  for  life-long  professional  development  needs  to  be 
deliberately  laid  in  the  preservice  year(s).  As  teacher  educators,  we 
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must  continue  to  find  new  ways  for  our  preservice  teachers  to  nur- 
ture their  personal-selves  along  with  their  developing  teacher-selves. 
Combining  the  personal  with  the  professional  is  key  both  for  the 
survival  of  teachers  and  long-lasting  success  of  reform  initiatives 
(Diamond  and  Mullen,  1999;  Fullan,  1991, 1996)  and  social  change 
(Giroux  & McLaren,  1986).  I believe  that,  for  teaching  to  be  authen- 
tic, the  teacher-self  always  needs  to  be  informed  by  the  personal-self. 

Educational  contexts  will  continue  to  prove  difficult.  Teachers 
may  often  feel  that  they  are  answering  more  to  the  demands  of  oth- 
ers rather  than  listening  to  their  selves.  This  year  alone,  Ontario’s 
teachers  are  dealing  with  massive  top-down 
educational  change  initiatives:  elementary 
teachers  at  every  grade  level  struggle  to  imple- 
ment newly  designed  curricula;  and  secondary 
school  teachers  attempt  to  understand  the  ram- 
ifications of  yet  another  secondary  school 
reform.  My  concern  is  to  suggest  ways  for 
teachers  to  maintain,  support,  and  even  trans- 
form themselves  while  working  within  con- 
texts that  are  often  demanding. 


Teachers,  alone,  in  groups  and  in  community,  have  been  shown  to 
benefit  from  self-designed  professional  development  strategies 
(Diamond,  1991;  Diamond  & Mullen,  1999;  Cole  & Knowles,  1999). 
These  inquiries  elevate  the  personal  and  keep  it  alive  in  their  teach- 
ing. I believe  that,  if  there  is  a lack  of  contact  between  the  personal- 
self  and  the  teacher-self,  teachers  become  mere  technicians. Teaching 
then  becomes  just  a job  of  doing  time  and  what  could  be  education 
amounts  to  no  more  than  training.  El 
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A Storytelling  Project  with  Learning  Through  the  Artd 


By  Bob  Barton 

Picture  150  Grade  8 boys  crowding  into  a tiny  assembly  hall, 
each  one  endeavouring  to  win  a spot  against  the  back  wall, 
lat’s  about  as  far  away  from  the  storyteller  as  one  can  get.) 
Now  picture  several  distraught  teachers  attempting  to  redistribute 
boys  about  the  room.  Eventually  order  is  restored  and  the  boys  are 
seated.  Although  the  room  is  small  and  tightly  packed  the  boys 
have  managed  to  leave  a yawning  chasm  between  themselves  and 
the  teller. 

The  year  is  1998  and  I’m  told  that  I’m  the  first  storyteller  these 
boys  have  met.  I try  to  break  the  ice  and  ask,  “What  do  you  think  a 
storyteller  does?”The  reply  is  swift  and  sure, “Tells  stories  to  little 
kids.” 

I explain  that  I have  probably  told  more  stories  to  adults  than  to 
children  and  I try  to  get  them  thinking  about  themselves  as  story- 
tellers. They  aren’t  buying,  so  I launch  quickly  into  a story.  The 
room  grows  still. 

The  teachers  talk  afterwards  about  inviting  a storyteller  more 
often  and  about  the  benefits  and  pleasures  of  coming  together  in 
shared  activity  of  this  nature. 

It  is  good  for  students  to  come  together  to  share  as  a communi- 
ty. But  even  more  important  I think  is  the  opportunity  storytelling 
offers  for  sustained  listening.  This  is  a skill  that  has  been  very  much 
overlooked  in  the  overall  scheme  of  things  lately. 

As  a professional  storyteller  who  works  mainly  in  schools,  I often 
regret  that  I don’t  have  the  opportunity  to  do  more  by  way  of 
exploration  with  the  stories.  I come  into  the  school  such  as  the  one 
I’ve  just  described.  I tell  my  stories.  I leave.  Perhaps  there  is  some 
context  for  my  visit.  Perhaps  the  work  with  story  continues  but  I 
don’t  think  this  is  always  the  case. 

I recently  participated  in  a storytelling  project  with  the  Learning 
Through  the  Arts  Partnership,  a joint  venture  of  The  Royal 
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Conservatory  of  Music  and  the  former  North  York  Board  of 
Education.  My  assignment  was  to  pay  four  weekly  visits  to  several 
Grade  6 classes  to  explore  the  theme  of  Global  Awareness  and 
Cultural  Diversity.  Learning  Through  the  Arts  is  a program  which 
focuses  on  curricular  integration  and  in  addition  to  supporting  the 
theme  chosen  by  the  teachers,  the  work  must  further  the  literacy 
initiatives  of  the  school. 

During  the  half  day  planning  session  with  the  teachers  they 
stressed  that  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a story  well  told  was  para- 
mount. Beyond  that  they  wanted  the  work  to  reinforce  the  stu- 
dents’ natural  abilities  as  storytellers,  to  help  them  develop 
confidence,  to  explore  strategies  for  learning  a story  and  to  relate  to 
the  work  they  were  doing  with  story  structure. 

This  may  seem  like  a tall  order  for  an  artist-in-the-schools  project 
but  unlike  the  one-time  session,  which  is  often  a decontextualised 
event,  this  one  is  embedded  in  the  ongoing  work  of  the  classroom. 
When  the  artist  leaves  the  project  doesn’t  end;  it  continues. 

Each  session  included  listening  to  a story  and  lots  of  opportunities 
for  the  students  to  retell  stories.Young  people  need  endless  opportu- 
nities to  tell  and  retell  and  listen  to  each  other.  In  fact  if  they  can’t  lis- 
ten to  one  another  little  can  be  accomplished.  Much  of  my  time  with 
the  students  concerned  focusing  on  the  listener’s  role,  encouraging 
them  not  to  interrupt  while  their  partner  was  telling  or  to  criticise  or 
interfere.  We  worked  hard  at  paying  attention  to  what  the  teller  had 
to  say,  concentrating  and  trying  to  visualise  what  was  happening. 

During  our  first  meeting  I told  a story  about  a man  who  claimed 
he  knew  no  stories.  I used  this  because  so  often  when  students  are 
asked  to  tell  something  of  themselves  they  say,  “Oh,  nothing  has  ever 
happened  to  me”  or  “I  don’t  know  any  stories.”  We  spent  most  of 
this  session  talking  about  ourselves  and  getting  to  know  one  anoth- 
er. I pointed  to  a scar  under  my  chin  and  told  how  I got  it.  That 


released  a torrent  of  anecdotes  from  the  students.  We  talked  about 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  our  lives  and  about  how  they  are  shaped  into 
stories  we  tell  to  our  friends  and  our  families.  We  talked  about  how 
this  helps  us  to  think  about  what  has  happened  to  us  in  order  to 
understand  it  and  to  see  it  in  the  greater  context  of  life.  At  this  point 
I introduced  a game  which  American  storyteller  Doug  Lipman  once 
shared  at  a language  conference  in  Montreal. 

The  students  formed  a circle  and  I taught  them  the  following 
folk  rhyme: 

“As  I climbed  up  the  apple  tree, 

All  the  apples  fell  on  me. 

Apple  dumpling.  Apple  pie. 

Did  you  ever  tell  a He?” 

In  the  centre  of  the  circle,  one  student,  eyes  closed,  pointed 
around  the  circle  during  the  chanting.  On  the  word  “He”  the  point- 
er stopped. The  person  pointed  at  had  to  tell  a brief  story  about  him 
or  herself.  However,  the  teller  was  not  obligated  to  tell  the  truth. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  student’s  story,  Hsteners  had  to  indicate 
if  the  story  was  true  by  voting  with  thumbs  up.  If  they  thought  it 
was  a lie,  they  were  to  flash  the  thumbs  down  signal.  Attempting  to 
fool  the  group  was  great  fun  for  everyone  and  helped  us  all  to  relax. 

Before  our  next  meeting  I asked  the  students  to  keep  track  of 
some  of  their  own  storytelling  activities  throughout  the  week.What 
do  you  tell  stories  about?  To  whom  do  you  tell  these  stories?  How 
often  do  you  do  this? 

During  our  second  session  we  discussed  the  findings.  Most  of 
the  Grade  6 girls  admitted  that  much  of  their  storytelling  was  about 
boys  and  they  told  those  stories  to  their  girl  friends.  Teachers  also 
ranked  high  as  the  subject  of  stories  by  both  sexes. 


Volunteers  were  now  called  upon  to  tell  a story  about  something 
that  had  happened  during  the  past  week.  As  each  teller  finished  I 
asked  the  listeners  if  they  could  repeat  the  opening  Hnes  of  the  teller, 
(e.g.  “Last  week,  me  and  my  brother  were  riding  our  bikes  down  a 
hill  when  suddenly  we  saw  a huge  pothole.”)  I tried  to  impress  upon 
the  students  how  naturally  and  effortlessly  they  were  able  to  articu- 
late Who?  What?  Where?  When?  in  their  story  openings.  I compli- 
mented them  on  their  ability  to  skilfully  pluck  incidents  from  their 
fives,  decide  where  to  start,  what  to  emphasise  and  when  to  stop. 

We  talked  more  about  how  making  story  enables  us  to  preserve 
the  experiences  that  enrich  our  fives  and  how  it  shapes  our  memo- 
ries. From  here  our  discussion  led  to  the  importance  of  stories  that 
come  to  us  from  our  families  and  our  cultures  and  the  shapes  and 
forms  these  stories  often  take  (family  sayings,  proverbs,  jokes, 
anecdotes,  fables  and  folktales) . 

Our  feature  story  for  this  meeting  was  a family  story  from  Africa 
(“The  Wax  Children”).  At  the  conclusion  of  the  story  I asked  the  stu- 
dents to  tell  to  me  the  story  of  their  listening.  I wanted  the  students  to 
realise  that  although  they  had  all  listened  to  the  same  story  each  of 
them  had  created  a unique  version  of  it  in  their  minds  eye. 

In  our  discussion  the  students  agreed  that  they  had  pictured  the 
story  and  many  of  them  described  quite  vividly  moments  that  stood 
out  for  them. 

Some  students  pointed  out  that  the  story  raised  more  questions 
than  it  answered.  Others  talked  about  the  similarity  of  this  story  to 
others  they  knew. They  also  shared  personal  thoughts  or  feelings  the 
tale  had  triggered.  Everyone  agreed  that  they  had  tried  to  figure  out 
how  the  story  would  end. 

I asked  the  students  to  work  in  pairs  now  and  draw  the  whole 
story  on  large  sheets  of  newsprint.  (It  is  necessary  to  stress  that  mak- 
ing art  isn’t  the  object  of  the  activity.  Quick  sketches  are  required.) 
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This  activity  reveals  a great  deal 
about  how  the  students  are  processing 
the  story  and  it  provides  fascinating 
insights  into  the  students’  understand- 
ing and  interpretation  of  the  world 
based  on  their  experience. 

Many  students  divided  the  paper 
into  boxes  and  drew  the  story  in  strip 
cartoon  fashion  right  down  to  speech 
bubbles  and  narrative  description. 
Others  started  with  a single  image  and  pieced  together  other  images  as 
they  talked  out  the  story  together.  I was  particularly  interested  in  their 
depictions  of  the  African  village  (traditional  and  stereotypical)  and  the 
wax  children  (often  drawn  as  candles  rather  than  persons).  I made  a 
mental  note  that  drama  work  would  be  an  excellent  intervention  here 
to  broaden  and  deepen  the  students  understanding  of  the  story. 

When  the  drawing  was  finished  (about  ten  minutes  later)  I 
arranged  the  students  in  a story  circle  and  had  them  retell  the  story 
in  their  own  words. The  rules  for  the  retelling  were  simple.  Each 
participant  was  permitted  to  contribute  one  sentence  per  turn  as 
the  story  travelled  around  the  circle.  The  students  were  to  try  to 
visualise  the  story  in  their  minds  as  it  developed.  In  the  event  stu- 
dents found  it  impossible  to  contribute  a sentence  they  were  to 
repeat  the  sentence  given  by  the  person  before  them.  This  was  to 
prevent  the  story  from  breaking  down  and  to  put  the  onus  on  the 
students  to  listen  and  concentrate. 

The  retelling  was  a success  but  concerns  about  getting  the  plot 
right  caused  the  telling  to  be  somewhat  wooden.  I would  have  to 
deal  with  this  at  our  next  meeting. 

At  our  third  meeting  we  talked  about  the  experience  of  learning 
and  telling  a story  that  is  not  our  own.  Some  of  the  students  had 
found  our  retelling  of  “The  Wax  Children”  difficult.  I encouraged 
them  to  think  about  stories  in  terms  of  shapes  and  patterns.  All  the 
students  remembered  hearing  “The  Three  Pigs,”  “The  Three  Billy 
Goats  Gruff,”  and  “Goldilocks  and  The  Three  Bears.”  I asked  them 
to  think  about  other  instances  where  they  had  noticed  patterns  of 
three  in  stories. 

I told  the  story  of  Tipingee  from  “The  Magic  Orange  Tree” 
(Diane  Wolkstein)  and  asked  the  students  to  keep  track  of  all  the 
instances  when  three  of  something  occurred.  With  little  effort  they 
identified  at  least  a dozen  examples  (three  appeals;  a chorus  of  three 
lines  chanted  three  times  in  succession;  three  tries;  three  dresses; 
three  o’clock  and  so  on). 

I had  the  students  form  groups  of  three  and  number  off  within 
the  groups.  With  no  rehearsal  this  time  the  students  were  to  retell 
the  story  in  their  groups  as  their  number  was  called.  “All  of  the 
two’s  begin  telling  the  story  to  your  group.”  Every  30  seconds  I 

called  a different  number.  The  students  entered  into  the  retelling 
enthusiastically  and  demonstrated  handily  their  under- 
standing of  this  story  form.  I noted  too  that  this 
time  the  telling  was  lively  and  expressive. 

Our  final  meeting  involved  yet 


another  opportunity  to  hear  and  retell  a story  using  the  skills  and  tech- 
niques we  had  been  practising. 

I told  a story  to  half  the  class  while  the  teacher  shared  a different 
one  with  the  other  half.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  stories  the  students 
chose  a partner  and  the  story  was  divided  so  that  each  pair  had  part 
of  it  to  retell.  After  a brief  rehearsal  the  class  reconvened  and 
swapped  tales.  In  a couple  of  classes  the  students  asked  if  they  could 
turn  the  story  into  a play.  I encouraged  them  to  try  multi-part 
retellings  involving  a third  person  narrator  who  guided  the  overall 
story  from  its  beginning  to  its  end  and  two  or  more  first  person  nar- 
rators who  told  from  their  respective  viewpoints  when  called  upon 
by  the  narrator.The  students  found  exploring  shifting  narrative  per- 
spectives both  fun  and  challenging.  I was  extremely  pleased  by  the 
improvisations  these  sixth  graders  created  and  their  ability  to  con- 
centrate and  listen  in  the  manner  that  this  activity  demands. 

Over  the  course  of  the  four  weeks  as  the  students  retold  stories, 
revealed  their  responses  to  them  and  even  requested  opportunities 
to  tell  stories  they  had  learned  from  family  and  friends,  I observed  a 
confidence  and  ownership  developing  that  was  in  marked  contrast 
to  our  initial  meetings.  In  addition  to  mastering  strategies  for  learn- 
ing a-story  the  students  had  also  tasted  the  freedom  which  story 
retelling  offers  for  embellishment  and  invention. 

It  seems  ironic  these  days,  when  storytelling’s  potential  goes  largely 
unrecognised  in  schools,  that  it  is  making  rapid  advances  in  the  adult 
community.  A recent  article  in  the  New  York  Times  (May  2,  1999) 
describes  an  evening  at  the  Moth  Bar  in  NewYork  City  as  “one  of  the 
phenomena  of  storytelling  as  entertainment  that  is  gaining  momen- 
tum nationwide....  The  evening  draws  on  the  traditions  of  profes- 
sional yarnspinners  who  tend  to  tell  and  retell  the  same  stories, 
often  fable-like  in  tone.  In  the  past,  such  tellers  were  hired  by 
schools  to  recount  stories  to  pupils.  Now  they  find  themselves  in 
cafe  and  bars  regaling  adults.” 

An  interesting  thought  just  crossed  my  mind.  Wouldn’t  it  be 
great  a few  years  from  now,  if  those  Grade  8 boys  I described  earlier 
were  found  beating  down  the  door  of  a bar  somewhere  in  order  to 
get  in  to  listen  to  a storyteller?  Now  that  would  be  sweet.  El 
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Mother  Goo&e’d 
Golden  £$$& 


By  Hildy  Stollery 

Where  are  our  memories?  What  have  we  done  with  the 
story-life  of  our  childhood?  What  inspirations  coloured  our 
ives  that  compel  us  to  share  these  vital  necessities  with 
teachers,  parents,  and  children  today? 

As  a young  school-age  girl  growing  up  in  a small  western 
Ontario  town,  I cherish  this  early  memory  which  is  wrapped 
around  a well-known  Mother  Goose  rhyme. 

Frequently  my  younger  sister  Beth  and  I initiated  bedtime  sto- 
ries earlier  than  usual,  which  translated  into  the  time  following  the 
evening  meal.  In  our  roomy  kitchen  where  our  domestically  mind- 
ed mother  ritually  washed  and  dried  the  dishes  until  everything 
sparkled,  including  the  stove,  sink  and  taps,  we  would  begin.  “Begin 
what?”  you  might  ask.  Well,  we  sisters  would  begin  our  little  parallel 
ritual  by  stacking  the  six  kitchen  chairs  into  two  vertical  sets  of 
three  chairs,  thereby  converting  them  into  two  tall  “three-storey” 
houses  standing  side  by  side  as  in  a town.  Now  these  chairs  were 
sturdy  and  of  the  type  that  stacked  securely  while  keeping  the  hori- 
zontal seat  portions  apart  by  the  height  of  a three-litre  milk  jug. 
Then  we  would  each  crawl  into  our  very  own  “three-storey”  house 
and  jointly  call  to  our  hard-at-work  mother,  “What  time  is  it  Wee 
Willie  Winkie?”  using  the  cadence  of  “What  time  is  it  Mr.  Wolf?”  In 
her  hustle  and  bustle  manner,  Mother  seemed  not  to  hear  us  but 
always  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  repetition  of  the  call  she  stepped  right 
into  Wee  Willie’s  shoes.  She  would  carry  an  imaginary  lamp,  peer 
into  all  the  windows  of  our  “three-storey”  houses,  enacting  the  role 
and  saying  the  rhyme  with  gusto  and  facial  expressions  unique  to 
this  tiny  four-line  story. 

“Wee  Willie  Winkie  runs  through  the  town, 

Upstairs  and  downstairs  in  his  night-gown, 

Rapping  at  the  window,  crying  through  the  lock, 

Are  the  children  all  in  bed,  for  now  it’s  eight  o’clock?” 

Why  did  I love  incorporating  my  mother  in  the  play?  Perhaps  it 
was  to  alleviate  her  routinised  day  full  of  care  and  work,  for  we  were 
a family  of  six.You  see,  she  had  an  enormous  work  ethic  emanating 
from  her  at  all  times.  It  consisted  of  cleaning,  baking,  sewing,  cook- 
ing, gardening  and  canning  whatever  we  didn’t  eat  fresh  from  the 
garden.Why  did  I start  the  drama  right  after  dinner?  Maybe  I simply 
wanted  to  extend  our  bedtime  story  hour  by  starting  earlier.  Or 


could  it  be  that  I delighted 
in  the  language,  rhyme  and 
rhythm  of  the  verse  narrative?  After  all, 

Willie  was  an  important  name  in  our  family. 

(My  father  was  Willem  and  I have  Wilhelmina  for  a 
middle  name  having  been  born  on  the  then  Netherlands’s 
Queen  Wilhelmina ’s  birthday.) 

To  this  day  I can  hear  with  my  inner  ear  my  mother  calling  out 
all  32  words  of  that  enchanting  folk  poetry  in  her  thick  Dutch 
accent  using  flawless  English. 

I could  speculate  for  a very  long  time  about  what  was  going  on 
during  the  years  that  the  three  of  us  engaged  in  this  way  using  this  and 
other  traditional  oral  vignettes.  Were  we  pretending  to  live  in  the 
Netherlands  during  many  of  these  fantasies?  I’m  not  quite  sure.  Of  this 
I am  certain,  Mother  Goose  poetry  has  a dynamic  power  to  be  end- 
lessly savoured,  rediscovered  and  reapplied  by  adults  and  children  alike. 

I knew  implicitly  as  a child  of  seven  or  eight  that  Mother  Goose 
rhymes,  whether  in  English,  Dutch  or  Flemish,  ultimately  were 
portable  treasures  of  one’s  memory  or  story-life.  They  were  the 
goose’s  golden  eggs  that  travelled  over  water  and  land  and  went 
wherever  people  took  them  in  order  to  hang  onto  a little  piece  of 
home  and  continuity.  Mother  Goose’s  nest  can  be  found  wherever 
she  is  honoured  and  remembered.  Her  “eggs,”  or  should  I say 
rhymes,  songs,  riddles,  sayings,  ditties,  chants,  lullabies,  and  archetyp- 
al characters,  are  not  entirely  archaic  representing  a bygone  era. 

Some  of  the  old  rhymes  continue  to  be  relevant  and  to  entertain 
or  instruct  us,  some  contain  snippets  of  absurdity  to  amuse  us,  or  wee 
slices  of  history  to  inform  us  of  our  past  customs  and  values.  Some 
provide  sheer  delight  for  playground  games.  Still  others  are  gleeful 
adaptations  as  we  rework  them  at  the  dawn  of  the  21st  centuiy.Why 
is  this  happening?  It  has  always  been  going  on.  However,  there 
appears  to  be  increased  interest,  energy  and  frenzy  in  recent  decades 
in  this  irrepressible  genre.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  an  explosion  of  tal- 
ented children’s  poets  such  as  Shel  Silverstein,  N.M.  Bodecker, 
Dennis  Lee,  Sheree  Fitch,  bpnichol,  Sonya  Dunn,  and  others.  Strong 
echoes  of  Mother  Goose  pulsate  in  their  cadences,  voices  and 
visions.  Also,  many  teachers  invite  these  verse  narratives  to  be  revisit- 
ed and  reworked  in  myriad  ways.  I can  recall  being  asked  to  assist  a 
Grade  5 teacher  with  some  literary  stimulation  and  development  for 
a newly  arrived  Greek  boy  named  George  who  had  no  English 
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upon  his  arrival.  I read  him  some  poetry  from  a Mother  Goose  illus- 
trated anthology.  He  clearly  enjoyed  this  one  the  most. 


“To  market,  to  market, 

To  buy  a fat  pig, 

Home  again,  home  again, 

Jiggety-jig- 


To  market,  to  market, 

To  buy  a fat  hog, 

Home  again,  home  again, 
Jiggety-jog.” 


George  enjoyed  the  bouncing  rhythm  as  he  spontaneously 
clapped  the  beat  onto  his  knees.  He  seemed  to  be  both  amused  and 
informed  by  the  pictures.  He  intuited  from  the  illustrations  that 
there  was  a journey  central  to  this  tale.  And  George  had  just  experi- 
enced a life-changing  journey!  No  wonder  this  tale,  normally  a 
baby’s  knee-ride,  resonated  so  deeply  with  George’s  innermost  core. 
He  held  it  close  to  his  chest  for  about  three  weeks  and  when  I saw 
him  at  that  point  I encouraged  him  to  tell  me  a rhyme  a little  bit  like 
that  one  since  that  one  was  his  “chosen  one.”This  is  what  he  created: 


“To  school,  to  school. 

To  do  some  hard  work, 
Home  again,  home  again, 
To  watch  Captain  Kirk. 


To  school,  to  school, 

To  study  the  bees, 

Home  again,  home  again. 
To  play  in  the  leaves.” 


His  trip  concept  in  these  lines  had  shifted  from  the  big  journey 
from  Athens  to  Toronto  to  a more  manageable  size  from  school  to 
home.  The  literary  structure  borrowed  from  Mother  Goose  served 
George  very  well  even  if  the  rhyme  was  originally  intended  for  tod- 
dlers. It  gave  him  a rhythm  and  a verbal  pattern  to  build  upon  and  he 
didn’t  miss  a beat!  George  made  the  rhyme  work  for  him  and  he  put 
a lot  of  himself  into  it.  Could  he  have  told  or  written  his  autobio- 
graphical piece  this  way  without  the  piggy  rhyme?  I think  not. 

The  most  valuable  resource  I know  for  guiding  elementary 
teachers  to  work  on  this  material  is  the  anthology  called  Mother 
Goose  Goes  to  School  by  Bob  Barton  and  David  Booth.  It  contains 
more  than  100  rhymes  and  activities. 

Mother  Goose  inspires  people  of  all  ages,  from  all  places  in  inno- 
vative ways.  Let  me  mention  three  such  local  undertakings  that  have 
occurred  recently.  In  1998  Sally  Jaeger,  a musically  inclined  Toronto 
storyteller  who  has  been  sharing  finger  plays,  lap  rhymes,  songs  and 
lullabies  for  more  than  20  years  in  her  parent-baby  programs  made  a 
video,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Mother  Goose,  called  “From  Wibbleton  to 
Wobbleton.”  It  shows  her  at  work  with  one  of  her  community- 
based  groups  teaching  parents  or  caregivers  how  to  use  oral  literature 
to  soothe,  entertain  and  nurture  a baby’s  language  development. The 
video  is  eloquent  and  reassuring,  and  readily  available  in  children’s 
bookstores.  Occasionally  I am  asked  to  give  storytelling  workshops 
to  Grade  7 or  8 Family  Studies  students  and  teachers  to  help  them 
cultivate  appropriate  storying  activities  in  family  or  baby-sitting  situ- 
ations. Jaeger’s  video  is  a huge  asset  in  this  upper  elementary  school 
context  for  me. 

In  1997,  another  local  storyteller,  social  worker  and  visual  artist, 
Sandra  Carpenter-Davis,  decided  to  collect  rhymes  and  songs  from 
the  Parent-Child  Mother  Goose  Program  participants  who  are 
mothers,  fathers  and  other  caregivers  often  originally  from  distant 
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parts  of  the  world.  By  gathering  new  folk  rhymes  from  the  multi- 
cultural mix  of  participants  and  their  extended  families  and  teachers 
in  the  program  a book  emerged  called  Bounce  Me  Tickle  Me  Hug  Me. 
More  than  20  cultures  are  represented.  The  rhymes  are  suited  to 
being  used  interactively  with  babies  and  toddlers  and  are  accompa- 
nied with  English  translations  by  Celia  Lottridge.This  slim  paper- 
back is  invaluable  to  people  working  in  intercultural  settings  with 
children  and  parents. 

Finally,  one  more  story  that  is  too  memorable  to  miss  is  the  1999 
reissued  part  personal  memoir,  part  children’s  literature  reference 
and  part  travel  narrative,  How  The  Heather  Looks,  by  storyteller  and 
Gestalt  therapist  Joan  Bodger.The  tale  takes  us  on  her  family’s  pil- 
grimage from  the  U.S.  to  the  British  sources  of  children’s  literature. 
It  is  enchanting  to  set  foot  in  places  that  exist  vividly  in  our  litera- 
ture and  imagination  including  Jb/mny  Crow’s  Garden,  King  Arthur’s 
Camelot,  and  The  House  That  Jack  Built.  As  Michele  Landsberg 
writes  in  her  review: 

“Bodger’s  prose  is  tart  with  humour  and  warm  with  intelligence 
(and  the  whole  venture  sparked  with  the  fresh  wonderment  of  see- 
ing the  ancient  story-places  through  her  children’s  eyes).” 

For  hundreds  of  years,  nursery  rhymes  have  provided  children 
with  mysterious  characters,  unique  language  patterns  and  word  play, 
puzzlement  and  wit,  landscapes  unfamiliar  yet  intriguing,  haunting 
hardships,  saucy  jibes  and  jests.  Mother  Goose,  so  quirky,  talented, 
magical,  ancient  and  contemporary,  global  traveller  that  she  has 
become  connects  us  all  as  language  learners.  Mother  Goose,  I am 
happy  that  you  reside  in  my  story-life.  El 

Hildy  Stollery  is  an  OISE/UT  faculty  member  and  a story- 
teller in  Ontario  schools,  libraries,  art  galleries  and  muse- 
ums. She  is  a founding  member  of  Canadian  Association 
of  Storytellers  for  Children  (jhoward@ican.net).  Hildy 
frequently  presents  PD  speaking  engagements  and  Family 
Literacy  Evenings  in  schools.  She  conducts  workshops  and 
retreats  in  Toronto  at  "Stollery's  Storytelling  Studio/' 

E-mail:  hildy.stollery@utoronto 
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By  Judy  Caulfield 

It  is  11:30.  Lunch  time.  The  kindergarten  room 
is  full  of  students  ranging  from  Grade  3 to  Grade 
6. They  are  a mixed  group. The  kindergarten  furni- 
ture is  a challenge.  Students  are  crouched  around  small  tables, 
gathered  around  the  short,  squat  table  in  the  cloakroom  or  clus- 
tered around  the  large  wooden  electrical  spool  with  small  chairs 
drawn  up.There  are  over  30  of  them.  The  air  is  filled  with  their  talk. 
This  isn’t  their  assigned  lunchroom.  This  disparate  group  is  here 
because  they  have  chosen  to  be  here.  Attendance  is  called  over  the 
hubbub  with  a voice  barely  heard. 

Twenty  minutes  later,  the  same  group  is  packed  together — sar- 
dined  into  the  space  covered  by  a small  rug.  Now  they  are  silent. 
They  are  gathered  around  a teacher  who  is  telling  a story.  All  eyes 
are  focused  on  her.  As  she  speaks,  the  children  make  eye  contact 
easily  and  comfortably.  At  times  one  of  their  heads  will  nod.  They 
lean  slightly  forward — one  moment  smiling,  the  next  moment 
opening  their  eyes  wide  with  surprise  or  delight.  Barely  a whisper  is 
heard  from  them.  There  is  a chant  in  the  middle  of  the  story  that 
will  be  repeated  with  variation  throughout. The  storyteller’s  voice 
swings  with  the  chant.  The  next  time  she  repeats  it  in  the  story 
some  of  the  students  begin  to  join  in: 

“Cow  of  mine,  cow  of  mine, 

Have  you  ever  seen  a maid  of  mine? 

With  a wig  and  a wag 
And  a long  leather  bag, 

Stole  all  the  money 
I ever  had!”  (Barton,  1986.  p.  21) 

At  first  only  one  or  two  of  the  students  quietly  repeat  the  chant. 
But  each  time  the  chant  reoccurs  in  the  story  more  and  more  join 
in  until  finally  they  are  all  merrily  chanting  and  wigwagging  their 
bodies  to  the  rhythm  of  the  words. 

What’s  happening?  The  Storytelling  Club!  Once  a week  this 
group  of  students  meets  with  two  teachers  to  immerse  themselves 
in  stories — listening,  discussing,  and  telling  stories. 

This  snapshot  of  their  noon  hour  gathering  illustrates  the  power 
of  storytelling  to  engage,  focus,  and  free  the  imaginations  of  the  lis- 


teners. Students  respond  to  deep  personal  connections.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  forging  bonds  with  their  peers  through  common 
story  experiences,  becoming  a tribe  (Barton  & Booth,  1990)  as  they 
connect  with  each  other  through  stories.  It  is  the  human  voice, 
with  its  warmth,  vitality  and  natural  rhythms  that  brings  the  stories 
to  life.  Storytelling  is  low  tech  but  high  in  personal  involvement. 

When  I moved  to  this  school,  I discovered,  to  my  delight,  anoth- 
er teacher  who  also  knew  and  loved  storytelling  and  traditional  sto- 
ries. We  wanted  a place  and  time  for  children  to  hear  stories  told. 
Few  of  our  children  had  had  opportunities  to  hear  storytelling.  We 
wanted  them  to  have  a chance  to  soak  up,  to  absorb  the  rhythms  of 
narrative  language.  Our  goal  was  to  immerse  them  in  stories,  story 
talk,  and  story  telling  in  a supportive  environment. 

We  were  both  drawn  to  the  traditional  folk  and  fairytales  that 
have  been  told  and  honed  across  generations.  Images  are  clear  and 
sharp  in  these  stories — ripe  for  the  unfolding  in  our  students’  imag- 
inations. Through  stories,  children  are  carried  to  worlds  they  may 
never  reach,  have  windows  of  understanding  opened  as  they  con- 
nect to  characters,  and  feel  the  satisfaction  of  justice  in  its  many 
guises.  Many  of  the  stories  contain  wonderful  language  play  that 
invites  the  listener  to  chant  along,  to  wonder  at  the  tongue  twister 
or  to  laugh  in  delight.  Just  hearing  one  isolated  story  is  not  enough. 
We  wanted  to  work  throughout  the  year  so  that  as  each  story  is  lay- 
ered upon  another,  their  rhythms  and  patterns  begin  to  emerge,  and 
connections  are  made. 

Although  we  invited  Grade  4 students  to  join  The  Storytelling 
Club,  one  child  spoke  up  for  the  group.  They  were  in  a split  Grade 
3/ Grade  4 class  and  felt  it  unfair  to  be  able  to  come  to  the  club 
when  some  of  their  classmates  were  excluded  simply  because  they 
were  in  Grade  3.  So,  Grade  3s  were  also  invited. This  highlights  an 
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Through,  stories.  children  are 
carried  to  worlds  they  may 
never  reach... 


element  ofThe  Storytelling  Club  that  has  been  strong 
throughout  our  work — namely,  the  importance  of 
community.  Draco  expresses  this  feeling  of  communi- 
ty when  he  discusses  the  cabaret  that  is  held  for  the 
storytellers  and  a few  friends  at  the  end  of  the  year: 
“We’re  telling  stories  and  we ’re  telling  the 
people  what  we  like  to  associate  with — story- 
telling! We  [also]  get  to  associate  with  a lot  of 
different  people”  (Caulfield,  1999). 

For  Draco,  “associate”  is  a key  word.  It 
indicates  for  him  the  power  of  being  in  a 
community  with  like  goals.  It  also  indicates  an  identity.  He  is 
declaring  to  people  that  he  wants  to  be  seen  as  being  connected 
with  stories. 

Our  students  are  continually  teaching  us  about  how  they  con- 
nect to  stories  and  storytelling.  When  Karen  told  the  story 
“Rainbow  Crow”  (Van  Laan,  1989)  students  were  surprised  that 
she’d  heard  the  story  three  years  ago  and  hadn’t  reread  it  since.  How 
had  she  remembered  it  and  why?  With  a bit  of  prompting  Karen 
explained  that  she  often  retold  the  story  to  herself:  “My  last  name  is 
Crowe  and  I like  that  story!”  No  doubt  the  personal  connection 
between  her  name  and  the  crow  seemed  inherently  obvious  to  her. 
A story  where  crow  shows  the  courage,  persistence,  and  daring  to 
bring  fire  for  the  other  animals  may  provide  a strong  talisman  for 
Karen  (Caulfield,  1999). 

Our  goal  is  to  have  our  students  find  their  voices  as  storytellers, 
to  realise  that  they  too  can  bring  their  own  personal  signature  to 
the  telling  of  a story.  We  want  them  to  discover  that  there  is  power 
in  their  own  words  and  rhythms.  We  know  that  they’ve  made  it 
when  the  story  they  tell  is  purely  THEM.  When  they  honour  a tra- 
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ditional  story  in  shape  and  intent  and  yet  the  words  and  phrases 
come  forth  from  them,  then  they  are  finding  their  own  voice. 

Why  do  we  focus  on  storytelling  when  we  could  share  stories  by 
reading  beautifully  illustrated  picture  books?  Storytelling  has  its 
place  in  acknowledging  students’  own  creativity  and  visual  imagery. 
Storytelling  helps  students  to  explore  and  develop  personal 
strengths  and  may  not  be  challenged  in  other  ways.  Students  are 
often  truly  amazed  that  they  can  rely  on  themselves  to  remember 
the  whole  story!  Storytelling  allows  students  to  experience  inter- 
personal communication  in  a very  focussed  way.  In  an  age  of  com- 
puters where  communication  can  become  more  distancing, 
storytelling  is  face  to  face  communication,  allowing  students  to 
experience  the  delights  and  to  develop  the  skills  of  keenly  listening 
to  each  other.  We  story  our  lives  to  give  them  form  and  to  make 
sense  of  them.  Storytelling,  with  its  rich  ties  to  the  past  and  with  its 
ability  to  inspire  people  to  connect  to  each  other,  can  be  a vital 
component  of  our  lives.  Dan  Yashinsky  reminds  us  of  the  impor- 
tance of  hearing  each  other’s  stories: 

“Unless  its  citizens  create  a shared  body  of  narratives,  a telling- 
ware  that  includes  a nation’s  many  diverse  voices,  the  people  of  that 
land  will  have  little  power  to  imagine  a common  future  for  them- 
selves” (Yashinsky,  1993, p.  12).  Q 
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